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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


seisinetiipimbiai 

N Monday both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli made public 
() appearances, though on very different occasions. The Prime 
Minister received at Aberdeen the present of the freedom of the 
city in a big besealed and beribboned document, which was 
attached, amidst great applause, to his hat, after which he made a 
political speech, specially honorific to Scotchmen, and argumenta- 
tive with Irishmen. Mr. Disraeli celebrated a harvest-home at 
Hughenden with an elaborate High-Church ritual, attended by 
his Bishop, 2 rural dean, and eight clergymen, who performed 
afull choral thanksgiving service in a church brilliant with 
masses of crimson and yellow autumn flowers, and before 
an altar loaded with fruits, flowers, and sheaves of corn,— 
after which Mr. Disraeli, adjourning to the tents in his own 
grounds, made favourable mention of the Queen, and was 
encouraging as well as admonitory to his own farm labourers, 
whom, greatly to his credit, he appears to educate almost as care- 
fully as he educates his party. These speeches diversify the week, 
Mr. Gladstone, as usual, supplying the solid, and Mr. Disraeli 
the light entertaining element; Mr. Gladstone apologizing 
gracefully for the very light political crop which had been 
gathered in, and Mr. Disraeli becoming conventionally thankful 
for the excellent yield of Hughenden manor and its farms. Not 
quite inappropriately, Mr. Gladstone paid an earnest tribute to 
“the Aberdeen granite,” while Mr. Disraeli was praising rose- 
gardens, or recommending his labourers to take example by one of 
their number who had paid his rent out of the sale of his own 
greengages. 


Mr. Gladstone, disclaiming the compliment paid to him by the 
Provost of Aberdeen that the course of his public life had been 
“onward and upward,” preferred to say that he desired that such 
it might be for the future, that his course might be resolutely 
onward to the accomplishment of the duties he had set himself, 
and “ upward in an honest if feeble effort to purge himself from 
the intrusion of those lower motives which degrade the high voca- 
tion of a statesman.” After this prelude he went on to compli- 
meat the county of Aberdeen on the great energy and self- 
reliance it had shown in dealing with the cattle plague, and 











adopting for itself measures, of which the British Government, after | 


other unsuccessful experiments, was compelled much later to copy 
the plan; and to remark that this was the kind of capacity for 
Home Rule which is really enviable, and upon which is built, 
without any desire for the separatism and weakness of what [reland 
means by Home Rule, the solid “ fabric of national greatness,”— 
whence Mr. Gladstone very easily diverged into that clear and 
emphatic pronouncement in relation to the new Irish programme, 
of which we have given an adequate account in another column. 


At the close of his speech, Mr. Gladstone earnestly repudiated 
the notion that the Goverament had slighted the legislative needs 
of Scotland, on the ground that Scotland is so safe that she cannot 
be alienated, or, as the lady put it,— 

“To him whom I do know to love mo best 
He should be sure to have my favours least "— 


maintaining that specially Scottish legislation is no more in arrear 


_.| the Ballot. 


| chase, of University Tests, the law of Trades’ Unions, and 
If any exclusively English measure should 
|take precedence of the Scotch Education Bill next Ses- 
sion, Mr. Gladstone said that he would almost give Aber- 
,deen leave to take away the ticket of burgesship which 
|it had presented. He concluded by admitting the vast im- 
| portance of finding some more rapid machinery for such legis- 
| lation ‘‘ as is either local, social, or non-political,” so as to lighten 
the enormous pressure on the time of Parliament. Surely the true 


- | course is to enlarge the provisional legislative powers,—(i. e., the 


legislative powers, subject, of course, to any superior enactment of 
the central Legislature),—of local and municipal bodies, and to 
| increase the number of such bodies in the mode contemplated 
'in Mr. Goschen’s Local Government Bill. But how the legislation 
| on social subjects,—subjects such as the relations of capitalists to 
labourers,—is to be placed in such a category as this, we are quite 
| unable to conceive. Our impression is, that on these subjects will 
occur the great public conflicts of the future, and that on them 
the configuration of political parties will have to be drawn anew. 





On the various ‘ happy thoughts” which Mr. Disraeli threw 
out at Hughenden to his agricultural labourers we have sufli- 
ciently commented elsewhere. We may remark here that his very 
energetic tribute to the political value of the Queen's criticisms 
and suggestions on the advice tendered by her Ministers, 
though, no doubt, perfectly justified by the facts, and 
certainly supported by similar testimony, though not so 
ostentatiously given, from other statesmen, hardly meets the 
political difficulty which Mr. Disraeli’s eager confession that the 
Queen is ‘‘ physically incompetent ” for the discharge of her pub- 
lic and ceremonial duties, virtually admits. For whatever the 
value of these traditional duties of the Crown privately discharged, 
the popular idea, which takes no account of secret proceedings of 
this kind, is that for all such matters the Ministers, and the 
Ministers alone, are responsible, and that whatever influence the 
Queen may have, she has by their permission and connivance. 
On the other hand, the people does hold the throne responsible for 
the public duties from the burden of which the Queen in her ill- 
health shrinks ; and every evasion of them tends to unsettle the 
people’s fidelity to our Constitutional system, and to produce the 
impression that the throne is something of a political sinecure 
and superfluity. It is certainly a great misfortune, in days when 
all our political theories and axioms are overhauled and revised by 
the masses of the people, that the constitution, as popularly under- 
stood at least, knows nothing of the good work the Queen does, 
while the people eagerly expect from her the public work she is 
unable to do, and regard her dislike of it as equivalent to a com- 
plete suspension of her regal duties. 


The Bank has again raised its rate of discount—from 3 to 4 per 
cent.—having lost within the last week near two millions and a halt 
of bullion, and more than six millions sterling since the Reserve was 
| at its highest point on the 26th July. ‘The reason for this sudden 
‘and enormous drain no doubt is the payment of the Frencls 

indemnity to Germany, of which there is every reason to suspect 
'that the German authorities, instead of putting the whole 
‘out on loan, are locking up a great portion in the mili- 
| tary chest, and so withdrawing gold from circulation. The 
effect of the further rise in the Bank rate has not been, 
however, further derangement; on the contrary, there was on 
Thursday and yesterday a considerable recovery in all the secu- 
rities affected, so much so that they have almost returned to the 
| old rates. We believe that one great cause of the excitement 
| on the Stock Exchange was the sudden calling in by one of 
the banks, which had had the handling of the German money, 
of a very large sum,—several millions sterling,—which it had 
lent on short terms, and the sudden recall of which seriously 
| affected the resources of the Money Market. It is quite pos- 
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sible that if the demand of coin for Germany is not yet 
satisfied, there will be a_ still further rise in the rate 
of discount; but, thanks-to the strong position of the Bank, 
and apparently of the country generally, whose indebtedness is 
probably much less than the debts due toit, the alarm ciused 
by the first disturbance of the Money Market is alrealy passing 


away. 


There is asummary in the Paris Temps of Thursday last of an im- 
portant communication of Count Beust’s to the Austrian represen - 
tatives abroad in relation to the Conferences of the German and 
Austrian Courts at (rastein and Salzburg. The Temps asserts on the 
authority of this despatch that no political treaties or conventions 
were signed at either place, although the two Powers have convinced 
each other that their interests for the future will run in parallel 
lines, that both need peace, and both are directly interested in 
preventing any outbreak of national revenge. ‘‘ Thus a resolve 
has naturally arisen that in future Germany and Austria shall act 
in concert on all possible questions and events,’’—a very trenchant 
and important sort of resolve, if the Temps reports correctly. 
Further, Count Beust declares his hearty good-will to France, on 
condition France does not interfere with these views, and that 
‘patriotic Frenchmen will renounce thoughts of a hopeless 
vengeance.” Certainly, on this head, Count Beust can, with 
great propriety, preach resignation. Ue and his master 
have suffered like griefs, and are nevertheless resigned. At 
the end of the despatch comes, however, its true drift, like the 
revelation of a lady’s postscript. There we learn that the German 
and Austrian Cabinets are bound to each other on one point ‘in 
writing,’—that point being ‘the defence of society against the 
anarchist party in Europe,”—in other words, we suppose, ‘ the 
International ” and all other combinations which the two powers 
like to regard as ‘‘anarchist.” That looks very like a Holy 
Alliance, the very thing to give ‘the International ” new strength 
and influence after its recent blunders and fiascos. The “ Anarchist 
party ” in Europe contains—not perhaps the only persons who are 
likely to read Count Beust’s communication with satisfaction, but 
certainly the only ones who will find in it any real justification for 
satisfaction. 


The Alsace-Lorraine customs treaty between France and 
Germany is not yet concluded, though the latest reports appear 
to be favourable to its successful negotiation. The obstacle 
seems to have been the condition for reciprocity between France 
and Alsace,—the Germans fearing, in the true spirit of M. Thiers, 
that French goods may get over the borders of Alsace into Ger- 
many, aud there compete with German produce, unless their 
quantity is very strictly limited. A new alarm in connection 
with this strange negotiation between frantic protectionists 
has arisen in relation to the ‘‘ most-favoured-nation clause” 
which France has granted in her commercial treaties to other 
nations, /.c., the clause which assures any one nation the most 
favourable tariff which she may at any time grant to any other 
nation. It is feared that if France grants a specially light tariff 
to Alsace and Lorraine for a special period, Eng!and, for instance, 
might claim the same tariff for the same term under ‘‘ the most- 
favoured-nation clause.” ‘I'he notion is perhaps a delusion, as of 
course the circumstances of Alsace-Lorraine as a province only 
just conquered from France are somewhat peculiar, and the 
equivalent offered, the evacuation of occupied departments, can 
be granted by no other nation. But the doubt is so very alarming 
to M. Thiers and his protectionist colleagues, and the benefit to be 
derived from the earlier evacuation of the departments is diminishing 
so rapidly with every week of delay, that unless the treaty is con- 
cluded very soon indeed, it will probably be abandoned altogether. 





The Government appear to be modest, not tosay humble, in their 
bill of fare for next Session. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bruce 
have promised Scotland that the Scotch Education Bill shall be 
brought on early, and pressed on in a businesslike manner, and 
Mr. Gladstone has even pledged himself that no other measure, 
except, of course, those embodying essential financial arrange- 
ments, shall take precedence of it. Again, both Mr. Bruce 
and the Prime Minister have promised early attention to the 
Mines’ Regulation Bill, while Mr. Brace has anticipated that the 
Ballot Bill will be one of the first measures introduced. Beyond 
that not very lively prospect, there is as yet no glimpse of light. 





The Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, has been addressing his 
constituents in Renfrewshire, but we do not know that he has 
thrown any new ray of light on the political situation. He put 


rather well the unreasonableness of the dissatisfaction which is 
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now so frecly expressed at the meagreness of the Ministeria) 
achievements. ‘If three years ago, the most reflecting ang ex 

perienced of politicians antongst them had been told that it ms 
the intention of Mr. Gladstone’s: Administration to abolish the 
Established Church of Ireland, to place all religious parties jg 
that country on a footing of equality, to remove all legitimate 
| grievances in connection with land in Ireland, to introduceinto Eng. 
| land for the first time a system of national elementary education 
to apply in England those vast and long-unused endowments for the 
benefit of the people, to get rid of the system of Purchase, and to 
introduce new life into the organization of the Army; if they had 
been told that it was proposed in three successive Sessions to 
accomplish all these great objects, they would have answered, ‘Your 
ambition is honourable, your objects are wise, but you OVerrate 
your powers and the powers of resistance possessed by those Who 
are interested in the preservation of the present state of things.” 
Yet all this had been accomplished, and accomplished in three 
'years. Mr. Bruce is right. It is not the practical failures of the 
Government which have raised against it so much hostility, far 
rather its practical successes ; but in great measure also it is the ima. 
givative failure of a busy and overworked administration, immergaj 
in detail and not led by a minister of typically national tempera. 
ment, to interpret adequately the moral attitude of the country op 
subjects outside the legislative area. 





Not a word has been dropped on the subject of any Bill to 
legalize the creation of Life Peers, few or many, nor does the 
House of Lords appear to have had its health drunk less often or 
less cordially at convivial meetings than it had last year, It 
hardly looks as if the Reform of the House of Lords were to be 
taken up at present. ‘Though the Birmingham Liberal Associa. 
tion has issued a circular demanding that “the hereditary 
principle in legislation should be abolished,” there seems to be as 
yet but a faint response. The abolition of the ‘‘ hereditary princi. 
ple,” as the Lords would certainly not pass it, could only be carried 
by a vast creation of hereditary peers made for the purpose, or by 
revolution. But the British public is in no revolutionary mood, 
Even the Daily News asks for a further reform of the Commons 
before the Lords are touched, — on the principle that “ the 
popular representation ” should be ‘‘firmly seated in its saddle 
before it attempts to tilt with the hereditary horseman,”—a sug- 
gestion which may be considerate for the apparently very indif- 
ferent rider to whom it is offered, but is certainly an indefinite 
reprieve for “‘ the hereditary horseman.” 


At a West Hertfordshire agricultural dinner held on Thursday, 
Mr. H. R. Brand, M.P. for Herts, in answering to the toast of 
‘*The Houses of Lords and Commons and county members,” said 
‘he trusted he should never live to see the time when the 
Second Chamber would be dispensed with. Whatever reform 
it might require, no greater calamity could befall the country 
than to leave undisputed sway to the popular Assembly,”"— 
from which we gather that Mr. Brand thinks there are 
advantages in having horses to drag different ways. We cannot 
see it ourselves. We can appreciate the advantage of a steady- 
going horse that keeps his yokefellow from starting and 
rearing, and yet helps him to draw all the same. But 
a horse which tries to steady his companion by standing stock- 
still, however quietly the other may be going forward, does 
seem to us a sort of anomaly which it takes a positive passion 
for anomalies to endure. Perhaps Mr. H. R. Brand is that very 
Member of Parliament who once said to Mr. Matthew Arnold 
that to show that any institution was an anomaly, was to him 
ouly a fresh argument in its favour. 


The Engineers’ strike at Newcastle has reached a new and very 
interesting phase. The letters to the Times from the masters and 
from the President of the Nine Hours’ League,—from the very 
commencement unusually calm and dignified,—have taken this 
week on both sides a much more courteous and conciliatory tone, 
while compromises of different complexion have been offered 02 
each side. Sir W. G. Armstrong and the masters want the mea 
to agree to a reduction of the hours from 59 to 57 per week, and 
to take out the other three hours for which they ask in an advance 
of wages,—in other words, to take two-fifths of their demand ia 
a reduction of time, and the other three-fifths in an increase of 
pay,—an admission, of course, that, ix the one form or the other, 
the masters could have afforded to grant the demand of the mea 
from the first. On the other hand, the President of the Nive 
Hours’ League wants the masters to “sell” the other three hours 
to the men for an equivalent reduction of wages, the amount of 
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Suction to be fixed either by agreement with the masters, or | Society to take up the matter, to enforce such laws as we 
“by an arbitrator”; and on Thursday it was decided by ballot, have against these smoke nuisances, and get better passed, 
ata large meeting of the men on strike, to propose this com- | nothing will be done. Englishmen do not even know 
ise, and to refer the amount of the reduction of wages to | what they lose in losing a bright and pure atmosphere,— 
Pi navtion, if the masters and men cannot agree as to what | do not know that their trees, their houses, their whole external 
qould be fair. Mr. Mundella was selected by the men to make | world would grow in meaning in their eyes, and consequently before 
this proposal to the masters yesterday, but we had not heard | long in beauty, if they once began to see their real forms and 
pefore going to press of the result. This offer of the men is a colours, and not merely their coating of smudge. 
rantee of their sincerity in professing that they struck, not for | —_ 
‘cher wages, but for shorter hours of work ; and we can scarcely We have received a letter from Mr. Newton Crosland, com- 
doubt that, the spirit of both parties to the struggle being now | plaining that by publishing an article on “The Eltham Tragedy 
what it is, a settlement of the question is not far off. The whole | Reviewed” the day after he was bound over to appear and answer 
discussion, while exposing faults on both sides, and tar from seriously a charge of libel arising out of that pamphlet, we have “‘ prejudged 
discreditable to either, has certainly, on the whole, tended to | a subject which is at present sub judice.” Mr. Crosland is certainly 
justify the men rather than the masters. the — person = is mp — such a —. for the 
A SenenaniEateD tone of our article was deci adverse to any fresh crimin 
Mr. Gladstone at Aberdeen, and Mr. Bruce in Renfrewshire, | prosecution. But the question = which we a was the a 
have both expressed their complete disbelief that the Inter- | tion of the bill against the publisher, and that was already closed 
national Society is likely to gain any dangerous political influence | ang decided. Our article was written, printed, and published 
jn England, whatever it may do abroad. They held that the | before we knew anything about the result of the prelimi- 
working-men of England are quite satisfied with the share they | nary proceedings against Mr. Crosland himself, and whatever 
have gained of political power, and believe that they can, by using | might have been the result of those or any other proceedings, we 
that power, obtain all legitimate political objects in the legi- | qo not think that the line taken in our article could affect them in 
timate way, through the action of the Legislature ;—and that the | the smallest degree. It did not seem to us advisable then, and it 
efforts of such able foreigners as Karl Marx to divert the Inter- | is still less advisable now, to enter into the details of Mr. Crosland’s 
national Society in England from trade purposes to political | pamphlet. It is natural that he should dissent from our conclu- 
conspiracies will fall utterly dead. And they are no doubt) sion about its fairness and its accuracy, but we must leave that to 
right. The conduct of Mr. Odger and Mr. Lucraft has | impartial readers of both the pamphlet and the article. 
shown pretty clearly that so it will be, though these working- ROP SNES, 
class leaders have not always separated themselves from the! ‘The up-country native who murdered Mr. Justice Norman 
political programmes of the International with the prompt- | st Calcutta, was tried there on the 28th, convicted after a trial 
ness and distinctness of action that might have been wished. | o¢ only two hours, and sentenced to be executed that day 
The truth is, English working-men are apt to express, and | fortnicht. It is said that no further discovery has been 
to believe that they feel, a sort of vague, general admiration made as to the motive of the crime or the murderer's 
for revolutionary violence, without making up their own minds connection with the criminals who have been commiting similar 
very clearly as to how much of it they would be ready to partici- | crimes in the Punjaub; but there can be no real doubt that all 
pate in themselves. But directly they come to feel anything like | these crimes are symptoms of an exceedingly disturbed and excit- 
personal responsibility for such violence, they are startled, and | 11) state of national feeling in parts of the country, as well as of 
show themselves the genuinely cautious and moderate Britons they | 1 ¢ a jittle active combination. ‘The remarkable verses of which 


sually are. ———_—____—_ we published a translation in the Spectator of the 16th September, 
The disclosures as to the condition of the Megzra show that | under the heading “ Indian Discontent,” tally exactly in spirit 

the Admiralty have really been guilty of gross negligence in | with the temper shown in all these murders :— 

sending out that ship and pronouncing her seaworthy, in spite | « The tax used to be on tho land; thon it foll on water, and oh, mother ! 

of all the warnings they had. The private letters from St. what will the end be? 7 pee 

Paul's, where she is now beached, show that when she sprang | baat pm tose eno pee | a saying, ‘By and by, they 

4 leak, 1,500 miles from land, her bottom was found to be | 5 7 Sigs 

full of holes, “like a tea-kettle worn from age.” She had to | Sporadic murders of the governing class are not unnatural 


run ten days for 1,500 miles in this condition, the steam pumps | expressions of such feeling among a people who do not value 
alone saving her, and that with the greatest difficulty ; and then life. 


she was run on an island where provisions were not to be had, 
with a not over-abundant, though it would seem a sufficient, stock. 











The Guardian is much grieved by the conduct of Archbishop 
When Mr. Goschen entered office the Megzera was already, we | Thomson and Bishop Wilberforce in conducting irregular and 
. | quasi-Presbyterian services in a building belonging to the 


believe, at Queenstown outwardbound, and the naval authority | 4 on - ; 

whom he yp oenwaer to report on aon esnditien, end wd Scotch Kirk. It putsa dilemma (why, by the way, does a dilemma 

reported her perfectly seaworthy, cannot have ‘tee his | Bever succeed in compelling anyone to take up with either horn of 
, e 


business. Mr. Goschen having only just entered office, | is?) ergs ee Sey cons — a autter oe 
can hardly be held fully responsible for this frightful blunder. | ° their road heavenward than Presbyterianism can supply, or it 
But it certainly ought to warn him not to accept too easily this | does am. - is ~ Gees not, rong Gtet wmeen Cae rr Ge 
sort of certificate to seaworthiness, and never to accept again that | English Establishment, with its lo fty honours, can possibly be 
of the special delinquent on this occasion. Of course, the bottom | defended, or why the clergy Br Ragland sheuté nage constantly 
of the Megzera was not in holes when the report was made, but | be following the example which has been set them in Scotland 
it must have been worn away to a most dangerous extent, so that | bY the Archbishop of York. Bat if Episcopeey hes some- 


|thing better to offer, then how can it be truly just or gener- 


an ad j h i ki | 
pases jetge woul Lavelmown thet be was teling cunt |ous to act in a manner which most certainly to the minds of 


2 iiaheentaaaanas ee or | particular congregation, and to thousands beyond that im- 
Lord Derby in opening last Wednesday a new School of ‘mediate circle, gives the impression that there is no substantial 
Science and Art at Birkenhead, which has been presented difference between the two systems of ecclesiastical government ?” 
by Mr. Laird, the shipbuilder, to the municipality, urged We should be disposed to reply that Episcopacy, as an arrange- 
the more thorough training of English artizans in both the | ment, is perhaps better than Presbyterianism, but that the differ- 
theory and practice of ‘* technical” subjects, and then went on ‘ence of systems does not make so much difference, but that the 
to remark that a taste for art would never be adequately difference between one religious teacher and another might easily 
developed in the unlovely towns of Lancashire,—‘‘ the biggest overbalance it; so that there really is no reason why Dr. Norman 
and the ugliest in Europe,”—while they remain as they are, Macleod should not be asked to preach in York Cathedral, or 
deep in smoke and grime, and beset with the dirt and smells | Principal Tulloch in that of Winchester. Norcan we conceive how 
of 80 many formidable chymical mauufactories. All art, he said, | rational beings who reject the doctrine of a divine and physically- 
imitates nature, and if you disguise nature in an ugly mask, art | transmitted influence in the Episcopate, to which, of course, 
will hardly have a chance of attaining any true ease and freedom. Presbyterians can lay no claim, can by any possibility hold any 
Ata comparatively very small expense, most of the disfiguring other view. Possibly Dr. Thomson and Dr. Wilberforce do not 
elements in the atmosphere due to these manufactories might be come within our category. 
removed, and nothing would conduce more vitally to the true Art- 
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culture of Lancashire. Lord Derby is quite right, but without a| Consols were on Friday 92§ to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT ABERDEEN. 

h R. GLADSTONE has made a very good speech at Aber- 

f deen,—which, however, so far as the most important 
part, that on Home Rule for Ireland, is concerned, would have 
been much better if made in Dublin, and made, of course, with 
the sort of modification which every great orator spontaneously 
introduces when he is actually addressing those with whom he 
has a controversy. It maybe partly the fault of Ireland which, as 
far as we know, has never invited Mr. Gladstone, and partly the 
fault of the Ministry, who have, we suppose, never made any 
occasion for a great opening of their minds to Ireland on the 
subject of their Irish policy, but it is undoubtedly a fault, that 
while Ireland has received political justice in the most gener- 
ous manner at the hands of the present Ministry, there has 
been no kind of attempt to establish frank social rela- 
tions between the Government and that partly-neglected, 
partly-spoiled child of the United Kingdom. The Crown 
neglects Ireland, the Ministers avoid it, even Mr. Bright sticks 
to Scotland in his salmon-fishing ; and while Edinburgh, or 
Glasgow, or Aberdeen is always entertaining some great 


member of the Administration, Ireland never receives the, 


compliment of a personal visit and a cordial explanation of the 
aims of that Administration which has made the reform of 
Irish grievances its first and greatest object. And it seems to 
us peculiarly unfortunate that when the Prime Minister takes 
occasion to explain,—and to explain so well,—what he thinks 
of the revived crotchet of Home Rule in Ireland, he should be 
speaking of Ireland instead of ¢o her, and of course, therefore, 
—wild and reasonable as his criticism is,—should produce upon 
Ireland something of the disagreeable effect which we all feel 
when we hear that any of our friends have met together to 
deplore our errors behind our backs. Had the excellent speech 
on Home Rule made at Aberdeen been made in Dublin, it 
would inevitably have been couched in a tone of frank, respect- 
ful, and argumentative protest, rather than in that of kindly 
commiseration. We need not say which of the two would 
have the most healing effect on a country so sensitive to the 
slightest modifications of manner, the slightest inflexion of 
speech, the slightest change of moral intonation, as Ireland. 
Allowing for the unfortunate invidiousness of a political 
comparison between Ireland and Scotland, drawn in the latter 
country to the disadvantage of the former, it is impossible to 
speak too highly of the tone of Mr. Gladstone’s comments on 
the assumption that his Irish policy has “ failed,” and on the 
demand for Home Rule by which it is now met. He said 
that while he could not admit that we had yet seen the fruits 
of the Government’s recent Irish policy, he must deny all the 
same that its chief aim had been conciliation, since it had 
aimed simply at doing what we should be equally bound to 
have done even if conciliation were altogether impossible, 
namely, the rendering to Ireland of simple justice. That justice 
once rendered, he thought the position of the Government 
and Parliament would be “invyulnerable,’—that they 
would have a right to refuse to consider the deliberate 
breaking-up of the United Parliament, for reasons applying 
only, if applying at all, to one part of the king- 
dom, so long as they could bring proof that the first 
object of the United Parliament is to make a kingdom 
“united in heart as well as in law,” and that no grievances 
which any part of the kingdom can produce will be 
regarded with indifference or jealousy by the Parliament of 
the whole. And Mr. Gladstone not only treated the demand 
for Irish Home Rule in the spirit of a Minister of Great 
Britain as well as Ireland,—of a minister who feels that this 
is not a demand which any one party to a Union has a right 
to wring from the others, so long as it is treated with equality, 
nay even in some respects,—in compensation for past oppres- 
sions,—with something more than equality,—but he spoke with 
that wise confidence and cheerfulness which will tell the whole 
Empire that he means exactly what he says :—“ You would 
expect, whenitissaid that the Imperial Parliament isto be broken 
up, that at the very least a case should be made out showing 
there were great subjects of policy, and great demands neces- 
sary for the welfare of Ireland, which representatives of Ireland 
had united to ask, and which the representatives of England, 
Scotland, and Wales had united to refuse. There is no such 
grievance. There is nothing that Ireland has asked and which 
this country and this Parliament have refused. . . . What are 
the inequalities of England and Ireland? I declare that I know 


! . . Tritt, 
levied on Irishmen, and likewise that there are certain pyr. 
| poses for which public money is freely and largely given ; 
Ireland, and for which it is not given in England A Se in 
are Can any sensible man, can any rational ot 
suppose that at this time of day, in this condition ro 
world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital instit ‘ 
tions of this country, for the purpose of making oursel 2 
ridiculous in the face of all mankind, and crippling any aon 
we possess for bestowing benefits through legislation on the 
country to which we belong?’ That puts the resistance to the 
{Irish ery on solid ground. The only claim Ireland could have 
to a dissolution of Parliamentary partnership would be the 
proof that the common Parliament overrides her wishes and 
neglects her claims. ‘The very contrary of this is true, ang 
therefore the interests of the common whole will far outweigh 
the interests of the part which is discontented—not with the 
work of the United Parliament, but with its form. At 
| the same time, so far from regretting what his Governmen; 
| has already done for Ireland, Mr. Gladstone regards it as tho 
most substantial answer to the claim for separate legislative 
| institutions. The United Parliament does justice to Ireland 
| often at the cost of great toil and trouble. Would an Irish 
| Parliament do even as much ? 

But though Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of this no doubt 
very important subject is to the full as good as a sound 
view of the Irish agitation confided to a sympathizing 
Scotch audience could be expected to be, we could 
have wished something for the rest of his speech that 
we do not find. Mr. Gladstone is not the minister of a de. 
| partment, but the minister who shapes the whole policy of 
the Government, and who, when he opens his mouth at all, 

should say what is most needful to gain the confidence of the 
whole United Kingdom, without too much regard to the par- 
ticular audience he may be addressing. He had occasion to 
| point out to his Scotch hearers that many of the measures which 
have filled the hands of Parliament this Session were measures 
| not conceived in the interest of either England, or Scotland, 
| or Ireland, but of the whole United Kingdom. He observed 
that the abolition of Purchase in the Army is a measure 
which touches alike all the Three Kingdoms. While he was 
on that subject, why could he not have referred to the Autumn 
' campaign as an important step at least towards making the Army 
areal working army, capable of fighting, if fighting should unfor- 
tunately be needed. And why could he not have added some- 
thing, which Lord Palmerston in his place would certainly have 
added, of the determination of the Government to follow that 
truest pacific policy which, while treating all foreign Govern- 
ments with the utmost cordiality and courtesy, removes all danger 
| of England’s either suffering deliberate slights or falling into 
undignified panics, by making her thoroughly safe and strong, 
‘even in these days of gigantic armies and international heats 
Mr. Gladstone cannot in his own soul question the wisdom of 
insuring England, even at a high rate, against the incalculable 
‘misfortune of being suddenly caught as unprepared as France. 
He cannot question that if we are to keep an Army and Navy 
‘at all, they ought to have some sort of proportion 
in both discipline and strength to the forces which neigh- 
bouring nations can bring into the field. He shows that he 
does not doubt either of these propositions, because his Govern- 
{ment has acted on the assumption that they are true. Why 
cannot he take full credit for believing that upon which he acts? 
It would altogether alter his position as a British Prime 
Minister, if he would but show publicly that consideration for 
| the self-respect and independence and dignity of the nation, 
(on which in troubled times Englishmen count in their Prime 
‘Minister. Instead of this, he seems to take pleasure, as ab 
Whitby, in making light of the very feeling which elicited 
‘the outcry for Army Reform, though his Government 
‘bowed to the demand. Mr. Gladstone wants but one thing to 
make him a great prime minister,—the consciousness of repre 
senting the whole nation ;—not simply of directing its intelli- 
gence and guiding its actions, but giving some fit expression 
to its national character, whenever that character is strongly 
roused. It is this that he disregards. Yet no prime minister 
can ever have the full sympathy and confidence of the nation, 
without showing the capacity to interpret its feelings and to 
| satisfy its legitimate self-respect. 





MR. DISRAELI’S INTELLECTUAL GET-UP. 
\* DISRAELI always gets himself up admirably in the 


| ornamental departments of politics and public life. 





of none, except that certain taxes still remain which are The Pall Mall Gazette, which appears to feel an intensity aD 
levied on Englishmen and Scotchmen, and which are not! acerbity of hatred towards the Prime Minister, which far 
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es ordinary party feeling,—even if the journal were 
e, which it does not profess to be,—had a clever 
and, though certainly exaggerated, not wholly unfounded 
article not long ago on “ The Uninterestingness of Mr. Glad- 
stone.” It is quite true that Mr. Gladstone, like the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and almost all the personal followers of that 
remarkable but very uninteresting statesman, has a kind of 
minute utilitarianism deeply ingrained in his political nature, 
which sometimes makes him enthusiastic on the slow side of 
slitics, and cold and indifferent on the interesting and vivid 
side. Certainly in that way he is the very antithesis of Mr. 
Disraeli, who, on the most strictly business questions, always 
manages to slide from the grip of the detail, and to expatiate 
in the surrounding pleasure-grounds of personal and pic- 
turesque allusion. The Pall Mall might make a 
ood hit by following up its direct attack on Mr. 
Gladstone for his uninterestingness, with an _ indirect 
attack couched in the form of an eloge on the in- 
terestingness of Mr. Disraeli; it could find plenty of means 
of making its praise of the leader of Opposition generally 
understood as a fresh and highly-envenomed criticism on the 
Prime Minister. In the meantime, it is certainly not to be 
doubted that “the interestingness of Mr. Disraeli” has at 
least quite as weak a side as “the uninterestingness of Mr. 
Gladstone,” though interesting in one form or another Mr. Dis- 
raeli certainly succeeds in being. For instance, he is always 


surpasses © 
Conservativ 


‘up for these occasions goes much beyond this point. He 
always contrives to have some practical point to press on the 
not very active rural mind he appeals to. Nowit is the three 
chief wants of the labourers’ cottages,—“ an oven, a tank, a 
porch ;” now it is a suggestion for sheep farmers “to cross 
their Downs with Cotswolds ;” again, this year it is the value 
of a labourer’s garden, and a garden which grows flowers as well 
as vegetables and fruit, the necessity of manuring the garden 
in the autumn, and the primary importance of including 
“plain sewing” in the teaching of the village girl-schools. 
We do not say he is always quite accurate as to such points 
of information; for instance, if he really told the labourers 
| that by planting briars in the autumn and budding them from 
| garden-roses in the spring, they would find their gardens full in 
the autumn again of “‘ the queen of flowers,” he certainly ante- 
| dated the reward of their care by a year. But he makes his points 
| sharply and with a businesslike eye to the apprehension of his 
audience. He holds up to his labourers the example of the 
‘man who paid his rent by selling his greengages, and ex- 
plains to those who call a flower-garden an expensive thing, 
| how very little in actual cash need be expended on it. 

Yet with all this you cannot help thinking of Mr. 
Disraeli’s tact on these occasions not as betraying the 
natural occupation of his thoughts, but as extremely 
clever intellectual get-up. For these discourses of his 
with all their interestingness, have too smooth a conven- 


picturesque concerning the Throne and its secret relations with | tional completeness to suggest the natural expression of Mr. 
the Cabinet ; indeed, he works the picturesque side of the Throne | Disracli’s mind. When he speaks of the honour paid to his 
too much in politics, as when he concluded a great speech by | humble village church by the presence of the Bishop of the 
asserting that the disestablishment of the Irish Church | diocese, and compliments him on his “admirable discourse,” 
might “dangerously touch the tenure of the Throne.” He is | one sees that Mr. Disraeli is taking a leaf out of Mr. Gladstone’s 
well aware that the Throne, being more or less closely muffled | book to make his language on the occasion what it ought to be. 


in the picturesque folds of a traditional etiquette, has, of 
course, all the interest both of mystery and of the fascinating 
gossip of high life. At Hughenden on Tuesday he told his 
audience that the Queen, even when she is obliged to hold 
aloof from her public duties, does as much work as the 
busiest head of a department; and that since the death of 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby, there is 
no one left in this country “who has such complete control 
over the political traditions of England as the Sovereign her- 
self.” ‘There is no person who can advise Her Majesty, 
or is likely to advise Her Majesty in the times in 
which we live, who can have such a complete mastery 
of what has occurred in this country, and of all the 
great and important affairs of State, foreign and domestic, 
for the last thirty-four years as the Queen herself.” That is 
very likely a perfectly true, as well as a very interesting dis- 
closure, in perusing which, however, one becomes conscious at 
once of the close and confidential relation between the Queen 
and the statesman who thus magnifies the importance of her 
political counsel to the responsible advisers of the Crown. In 
these few remarks Mr. Disraeli has posed himself as the respon- 
sible adviser who is humble enough to learn much from the 
greater experience of Her Majesty. You see in your mind’s 
eye Trust and Reverence protected by Mutual Confidence,— 
so might Lord Lytton describe it,—represented in the form of 
an august personage, as she bends in criticism over some draft 
despatch of Mr. Disraeli’s, who with uplifted eye, in which 
fidelity and humility are strangely blended, cancels or corrects 


| One would like to hear Mr. Disraeli’s confidential criticism on 
| Dr. Mackarness’s doubtless highly-commendable sermon. We 
should expect it to have suggested a speculative scepticism or 
'two in a manner that would hardly have borne out Mr. 
Disraeli’s public and conventional praise. Then there is a 
| little redundance of point in his doctrine that a garden to a 
poor man is a “source of profit, a source of comfort, 
and a source of pleasure,” profit when he grows to 
sell, comfort when he grows to eat, and _ pleasure 
when he grows to admire. The distinction between the 
two first processes,—between selling and rendering it un- 
necessary to buy,—is clearly artificial, and is one of 
|the many small signs of artificial preparation in these cer- 
| tainly very skilful addresses to the British ploughman. The 
air of the whole is dexterous rather than natural. You feel 
that Mr. Disraeli is descending into the rural scene with 
admirably prepared resources for playing the benevolent 
squire well, but that the succulent roots, the golden oats, 
the successful gardens, the greengages that pay the rent, 
the potatoes for winter consumption, the autumnal trench- 
ing and manuring, the planting of the briars and their 
budding, and the skill in plain sewing, are all more or 
less: the properties by the help of which he succeeds in 
| becoming the squire for a time, and with a very good effect, 
But it is a becoming, not a being; it is an act of dramatic 
condescension, after all. The get-up is excellent, as, in all 
matters connected with the ornamental side of public life, 
Mr. Disraeli’s get-up always is, but you can hardly help 








at her suggestion,—while the angel of Confidence broods over | distinguishing the man inside the squire’s coat from the 
the room. Certainly Mr. Disraeli in his no doubt perfectly just | squire. The ‘succulent roots’ are, after all, only his juggler’s 
eulogy on that part of the Queen’s work for which the public | balls; “the oven, the porch, the tank,” are like Mr. Vincent 
do not usually regard her as being responsible, not only|Crummles’s “real pump;” and there is even a slight 
contrived to be interesting, but to suggest to the imagin-| suspicion that the great actor is playing at the London 
ation of his hearers private scenes quite worthy of that | manager, even more than at the rural audience, after all. 
eloquent pen which, described with so much pathos in| And yet, we are grateful to Mr. Disraeli for these pleasant 
“Sybil,” the ceremony of swearing fealty on the Coronation- | little pastoral pieces. England does not produce many poli- 
‘tical players in the sense in which Mr. Disraeli is a player. 


day. Mr. Disraeli is always picturesque when he gets a| 
chance of dealing with the Throne. | If his heart is not in the succulence of which he speaks so 


But that would hardly be much praise to so accomplished a! well, as a genuine English squire’s would be, it is really 
littérateur as the Chief of the Opposition. It is a greater | instructive as well as amusing to have our inarticulate 


feather in his cap that he uniformly contrives to be picturesque | 
and interesting in dealing with the topics of agricultural life. | 
It is not only that he always manages to bring a picture 


thoughts and habits mimicked with the skill of a master, and 
intellectually even improved by the very fact that they are 
not native to the actor, but assumed by one who does not 





before your mind,—surely never had any English district such | either live in them or love them. 
“Juicy,” “rich,” “ripe,” and “succulent ” roots as the district | 
which contains Hughenden,—not only that he describes barley | 
as“ bright” and oats as “golden ;’’—all that is skilful and happy, 

but here again, it might be fairly expected from his literary’ JT has been announced, ev cathedrd, that “the first broad 
faculty that he would give a little of their natural warmth conclusion dictated by the results of the experiment” in 
and colour to the rural scenes generally so tamely and Hampshire and Surrey is that “ whatever may be our wants, 
pallidly treated by English squires. But his intellectual get-| we are in no want of men.” So far as men are concerned, 
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the present heterogeneous collection, composed of five distinct 
sorts, is held to be sufficient, for are there not, in the United 
Kingdom, 400,000 Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers? 
and would not these furnish six, nay, twelve, “ such corps” as 
that which marched past at Aldershot last week? This 
mode of presenting the subject is a good example of that 
vagueness which is so misleading. First, we are told that 
men are not wanting, and more emphatically that no farther 
apprehensions need be felt on that score. Then the 400,000 
men, bearing divers military labels, are suddenly transformed 
into soldiers fit to figure in a corps d’armée, nay, competent 
to furnish six or twice six such corps as that which performed 
the late manceuvres. The transition is adroit, but it will 
not bear the test of examination. The Aldershot Army was 
composed of 23,000 Regulars and 11,000 non-Regulars, in 
other words, the Regulars stood to the rest of the forces in 
the proportion of two to one. To furnish twelve such 


corps, therefore, we must have 276,000 Regulars and 132,000 | 


of the other kinds; to furnish six such corps would 
require 138,000 Regulars and 66,000 non-Regulars; and as 
we have not even the smaller number of Regulars, it is 
plain that the formation of six such corps is not possible. 
Nay, without drawing every man from duty in camp and 
garrison, we could not furnish four “such corps.’’ Notoriously, 
if the 400,000 men could be put into the field, the proportion 


of Regulars to other troops would be about one to three and a | 


half ; and the corps so formed would be very different from 
the Aldershot Army! Instead of the question being solved by 
the dogmatic assertion that we do not want men, the very form 
of putting it brings into bold relief our want of soldiers,—a 
want not supplied by the subsequent leap in the rhetoric which 
treats these men as soldiers. At the close of the Franco-Ger- 
man war the French had more men under arms than the Ger- 
mans, but they had not a tithe of the number of soldiers ; 
and the difference between real troops and nominal troops, 
so recently illustrated, ought to have saved anybody from 
confounding the two. 


Three-fourths of the 400,000 men, out of which the twelve | 


corps Tarmée of the Times are to be composed, constitute 
what we are pleased to call our Reserve Forces, and they need 
much more than “ organization and appliances,” putting the 
most liberal construction on these terms, to make them fit for 
the field. Except in the sense of something kept in the back- 
ground, these reserves are not reserves at all. The phrase, 
at present, is a misnomer. A reserve, in a military sense, 
is a body of troops which can be called upon to reinforce 
or supply the place of other troops. In 
is usually, but not always, the very best troops which are kept 
in reserve. In preparation for war, far-seeing nations provide 
reserves as good as the troops on service, so that the quality 
of the acting army may be kept throughout as level as 
possible. No one can pretend that our Reserves are of this 
character, and consequently it is only by a very loose form 
of speech that we can term them Reserves. They may have, 
but at present they have not, an articulated connection with 
the Regular Army; they are not sufficiently drilled ; many 
are not decently clothed; the whole body is deficient in 
trained officers; and we are only on the threshold of an 
incipient organization intended to throw an air of unity over 
our military chaos. The War Office, including its subordinate 


branch the Horse Guards, now lodged in Pall Mall, knows well | 


the difference between men and soldiers; and the inference 
from the bold fallacy of the 7imes is obvious,—that the three 
hundred and odd thousands of men, forming our so-called 
Reserves, must be made to approximate, in all respects, to the 
eighty or ninety thousand soldiers,—must be brought into 
intimate relations with them, and become available, when 
needed, as real reserves,—organized bodies which can be 
placed beside or put in place of the soldiers of the Regular 
Army. 

The first and most useful branch of the Reserve, because it 
can be more easily trained and manipulated, is the Militia. 
The reconstruction of this “ constitutional force,” some years 
ago, was a timid revival, poor and tentative in every way, 
and much restricted by the prejudices of the time. It has 
been considerably improved, but is still very imperfect in staff, 
training, officers, organization. Many regiments are com- 
manded by amateur soldiers, local magnates and such like, 
who have no special military gifts or military knowledge, and 
who could not be safely trusted with troops in real war. The 
men who figured in Hampshire and Surrey are admitted to 
have been under the average in point of physical strength, 


and were certainly wanting alike in moral and morale. But 
i 


actual war it | 


| paper plans and vague patriotic wishes. 


although many of the rural regiments are superior all round to 
| those furnished by the Home Counties, no one can reasonab] 
: . . . 'y 

| contend that they bear anything like that relation to the Re 
lar Army which the Landwehr does to the active armies of 
Germany. But even if they were soldiers, and not partially 
trained bodies of armed men, there would still be wanting r a 
long-desired connection with the Regulars, and there would still 
be wanting properly-instructed and practised officers. We hay 
no doubt, andnever have had any doubt, that six months’ hard 
work would bring the Militia intoarespectable condition, and we 
do not see any valid reason why every man joining the Militia 
should not at once have six months’ continuous and careful 
drill. It is habit which makes the soldier, and men cannot 
acquire habits at odd times. We are strongly impressed with 
the fact that the Militia, as exhibited at Aldershot, is fay 
below the standard even for a Militia, that the instant atten. 
tion of Government to this essential body is imperative, ang 
that out of it should be provided a trustworthy support to the 
sterling Regular force on which we mainly rely. 

The Volunteer branch of the Reserves is notin a satisfactory 
state. Originally a self-supporting force, it has, thanks to 
capitation grants, become a sort of local militia, paid for out 
of the Consolidated Fund, yet not having even the slight advan. 
tages enjoyed by the Militia proper in the shape of an exiguous 
annual embodiment. The capitation grants, clamoured for 
and obtained on the plea of keeping the battalions together 
and making them more efficient, have altered the character of 
the force without improving its value, have reduced it, ina 
large degree, to the level of a body competing with the Militia, 
and have introduced the system of touting for recruits. Many 
vanities have been fed, much parochial patriotism has been 
gratified, much genuine and disinterested desire to serve the 
country has been displayed; but the result is that a large sum 
has been spent on the Volunteers which should have been 
spent on the Militia, towards which force they are rapidly 

approaching without being under similar onerous obligations, 

| The causes of this change may be traced to the timid spirit 
which presided over the origin of “the movement.” Begun 
as an answer to the French Colonels and the French Emperor, 
it did not inspire any faith in high quarters, and was regarded 
more as a moral demonstration than an act of military policy. 
Consequently there was little forethought exhibited, no firm 
line of conduct drawn, no place found for the new force in the 
Military system. In 1860 it would have been easy to make 
| the conditions stricter, to set up a higher standard of efficiency 
| both in officers and men, to recognize the fact that the Volun- 
teers were persons who gave time and money, instead of giving 
up time on receipt of money, and to bring them into harmony 
with the Regulars and Militia. A great opportunity was lost 
when, in 1860, the Government failed to adopt a comprehen- 
sive military policy, and thereby lay broadly and deeply the 
foundations for a public force, adequate alike to the fulfilment 
of the duty of Home Defence and of the obligations incurred 
abroad. It will now require a strong and capable Ministry, 
with no less tact than foresight, to place the Volunteers ona 
proper footing, to ensure a real efliciency, and to devise a 
place for them in the composite order of military architecture 
which, taken altogether, we are pleased to call our Army. 

The truth is, that if we do not want men, we do want unity. 
No pienitude of men, nor even plenitude of soldiers, for that 
matter, can compensate for the want of a firmly-built yet elastic 
system, in which every living armed thing has his place, and 
is found in that place when wanted. Nor found in it only, 
but found fit to perform its duties. A certain, a large, degree 
of business-like management directed to definite ends is manl- 
fest in the Regular Army, but nowhere else. We want that 
business-like management extended to the whole available 
force, so that it may be available when the time of trial comes, 
whether with slow steps or at a sudden bound. At this 


| moment the force is nominal, a force like the Garde Mobile of 


1868, much on paper, and is notoriously not available. In- 
provements in “the Control,” the mere creation of more 
patronage in the shape of Staff appointments, will not do; the 
400,000, as they stand, will not do, for quantity never yet 
proved to be a substitute for quality in the fields of war. 
There must be absolute organization and defined duties, nob 
And since armies 
must exist, let us get all the good out of them that we can by 
making our military institutions subservient to the education, 
in some shape, of all who come within their scope. Armies 
need not exist solely for campaigning ; they are, or should be, 
great training-schools ; and when we comprehend the question 
rightly, the whole Army, from the finest Regular regiment 
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rest Militia battalion, will be regarded and treated | authority whatever, and can only fix, like the Puseyites, on 
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g valuable fraction of our educational system. some arbitrary period during which the faith of the Church 
e shall be supposed to have remained pure. 
THE «OLD CATHOLICS.” In short, we take the yield of the meeting of the Munich 


: es : . » | Congress to be this, that, except that the Old Catholics 
roceedings of the “ Old Catholic ’’ Congress in Munich “aigess ‘ , °° ree 

_ to make it quite evident that the promoters of the oom age h the re of , Utrecht,” —a Church which, 
‘Infallibility movement will fall between two stools. They though otherwise Ostholic, rejects the suthority of the Pope, 
anti- “0 ciate tos the austy of meoseenh, Gal ice Peo and has been somewhat vaguely accused of Jansenist ten- 
Te eer the pect of oe melt They are iin religious for dencies,—as orthodox and not Jansenist,—the Old Catholics 
tes' liticians of progress, and too political for the devotees still seem to think Jansenism a heresy,—they have no notion 
the po what their Church authority is to be, or whether it is to be at 


of ent preter teins. 3 Se ge all, but are still less prepared to throw off the idea of Church 


very by one of the most recent of the American “ inter authority altogether. Clearly this is not a party to move the 
gree Oye ~ world or break up a powerful Church. They will do something, 
viewers,” is himself utterly opposed to any surrender of Roman | y+), out quite knowing it, to swell the general stream of tend- 


rer a ts nat enol be Rhy ae oe sg = /ency towards relying on private judgment. They will provide 
"1 Catholics have indeed rejected all the dogmas intro- a sort of temporary shelter for doubting Catholics who are 
Oh | -.¢ the Pontificate of Pius IX., and Herr Schulte hesitating between the strong ties of their old faith and 
gare | to show that this implied a repudiation me dong — oe os Gee ey 
of the definition concerning the Immaculate Conception eo - a saith boy Pagal — _ — 
of the Virgin, no less than concerning the Infallibility of | 4n = yoy 2 ne ae ae oo —s 
the Pope when teaching doctrine ex cathedrd. But we do will farnish an excuse for os anxious to avow their 
not understand that even on the former head the Old Catholics . eetlion a es eee tt ond hithert 
iected the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as $'°"'78 * RED SOS SRS SEER, HD Se RUD Senos 
ale gs 5 ale iiak Chet teas eteael tn thi uf, hesitated to speak out, either from their dislike to be reckoned 
A the ‘Papal decision, er | with it the Pr teres for the oe os r ge goon to — —— — — 
Syllabus. Dr. Dillinger himself is said to profess the greatest “eon ag : _ wal “ble : Pe A re o, ye ot ch yrs 
geal for the most distinctive doctrine of Roman Catholicism, ae S oe 6 ee ee ee a eo 
Transsubstantiation, and certainly there is no further sign of emer yo oom one i — — it is led by a conservative, 
any doctrinal inroad on the dogmatic creed which Catholics | as Pn pcg vo . will eae 1  naiied and will hardl 
would have professed as binding upon them before the present |} 014 to rong x for a year “i It does not sufll- 
Pope's Pontificate, except this curious and unexplained para- | _. Re : ae ’ : , 
h in their declaration :—“ Pursuing the desired reforms | ciently know its own mind, still less its own faith. It is 
snd the ath of science and pro cubis Gaiden culture, we °O™P osite,—the learning it contains being apparently very con- 
look “dn ard to a gradual F ma hon eit ttn allies Chataiien servative, and the enthusiasm it contains being very radical. 
; : “gee Even the State, though in both Bavaria and Prussia it un- 
Confessions, especially with the Protestant Churches and the é ; 
Episcopal Churches “Ff England and America.” We regard ys we mate . he mar P rn, ag unable “4 ys 
, : . te it into a movement in any degree like the movement of the 
a ot : Jae pre ng 4 petiont rq Reformation. The King of Bavaria does not press the quarrel 
Dallin ant P fo 4 ie se of ‘ae neal . ps a rade .. with any earnestness. Prince Bismarck, who perhaps does, is 
8 a. it Phi : thi ‘ The Protestant himself and has no influence with the Catholics. 
prefal reunion” say take chops wake On oonkition of | Tbe ‘“Old Catholics” will be protected, but they will not 
these Protestant Churches and E sme al estes of England appensatty gin Enrsent Ghenmemnng Gecteleonen anges 
all Seadien esctation the & P "0 i Raaildiaaaer tect them, and so will probably sink into a new variety of sect. 
Dr Dellinger Sei big t ae apes a a t There is neither sufficient religious force nor sufficient political 
eo Mee ui spoons Boe pont seahies take ste vs force in the movement to shake the world. There is no 
: : a sign of any great appeal to the conscience on the one 
consequence of the gradual decay of the dogmatic faith of side, or to the principle of liberty on the other. The 


ihe flanger orl | oats pe their ve a movement has been tame in its origin and is tamer in its 
But there can be little doubt hes ls tetas onal aed progress. The Roman Church has much to fear from modern 
a ieee anmented te ot al a D Dalle P oy tag Science, and much from modern democratic enthusiasm, but 
cities cis a Pt N - , 4 ithe fit had > th little or nothing from the “Old Catholics,” who are aged in 
the process b Eig aypegeal tee paced lie esc = sect policy as well as name. There is no evidence that Young 
oak pete undefined y* far its v9 acd Peet al Dr. Catholicism will throw in its lot with the Old, and after 

9 - ° yi 4 rf P. ° ° 2s ° ° » s “ 
Dillinger’s position, he is a theologian who te hitherto be- all, it is thet religion which gains bold 6 a youth of 
lieved in the authority of the Church, because his own learned OSes, SA EAE GE Re ay, Ses Mas he ee ee 


researches had led him to agree with her interpretations of aan. sleasipaianintetbaed 

doctrine up to the time when the question as to the | 

centre of her Infallibility came up for discussion. And | RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 

he still wishes to hold fast to all conclusions to S we anticipated a fortnight since, the announcement of 
which his own learned researches had previously led | £ the intended amalgamation of the London and North- 


him, while repudiating this last dogma, on which his re-' Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies 
searches have led him to a quite different conclusion. has somewhat startled the public. The impression was that 
Now, that is not the kind of position on which,—we do/ our great Railways were already most colossal undertakings, 
not say merely a Church,—but even a party can be founded. and the junction of our very largest company with one of 
Either Dr. Dillinger and his friends must go farther, and the next in rank could not but form a combination of bewilder- 
accept the principle of private judgment, after which they | ing magnitude. The simple figures we published were rather 
may, of course, retain individually some points of Catholic doc- under than above the mark. We put the capital of the 
trine, but will have no sort of guarantee for holding together amalgamated company at £83,000,000, but the authorized 
ma single mass at all,—they would most likely be soon capital which will soon be expended is £385,000,000, 
divided, even as the Protestants are divided, among fifty differ- and the capital of the leased and dependent lines is 
ent theologies, —or if they are to hold together, it must be on £15,000,000. The total is £100,000,000, and the new con- 
‘ome principle such as the Puseyites have tried to set up,— cern would thus employ rather more than one-sixth of the 
deference to the first four Councils,—respect for the authority capital invested in our Railways. The aggregate mileage, 
of the Fathers up to a certain century,—or whatever it may 2,270 miles, is far from being so great in proportion, and is 
be they can agree upon. It is clear that, as they reject the | exceeded by the mileage of more than one foreign railway; but 
authority of a Council of Roman Catholic Bishops, and have per contra, the Companies get more than an average share of 
no possible means of ascertaining that which has been suggested the railway business done in the country,—their proportion of 
on their behalf as the proper sanction of true doctrine,—the | the gross traffic, over £10,000,000, being nearly a fourth, 
opinion of all « the faithful,”"—laity as well as clergy—(besides, | instead of the sixth, which would be the amount corresponding 

t in their present circumstances it would not only be practi- | to their capital. These are startling enough figures, and the 
nally, but theoretically impossible for them to say who “ the’ affair looks even more gigantic when we reflect for a moment 
aithfal are),—they cannot appeal to any living infallible. on the share the concern will haye in the industrial eco- 
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nomy of the country, and compare it with other trading 
corporations which have been famous for their size. The 
amalgamation simply means that a fourth of the internal 
land transit, at least of by far the most important description 
of land transit, of the richest nation in the world will be in 
the hands of a single corporation. 
tween the capital and several of the most important districts 
of the United Kingdom will be wholly or almost wholly under 
their direction. This is an immense work to be entrusted to 
a single mercantile concern, and has never been exceeded in 
magnitude and importance combined. The Bank of England 
is perhaps an engine of greater economic power, banking being 
the highest /:/d of business, but the capital of the Bank of Eng- 
land is, after all, only about £14,000,000—capital, deposits, 
and circulation together, rarely exceed sixty or seventy millions— 
so that even in respect of capital the newly amalgamated 
company is much the larger undertaking. Even so famous a 
corporation as the East India Company, when it was at last 
extinguished, had only a capital of about £12,000,000, and 


that amount, in American phrase, was strongly “watered.” The | 


public may be excused therefore for indulging some curiosity 
about a concern which will exceed in bigness anything that has 
been before known in the annals of industrial enterprise, and 
which will enjoy a practical monopoly of so large a part of the 
national communications as to influence directly and indirectly 
the welfare of almost every individual in the community. But 
a large part of the public, besides being startled, have been 
seized with a feeling akin to fear. The notion of the benefit 
of competition in all business has still so firm a hold, that the 


abolition or diminution of competition over so large a field is | 


anything but a welcome prospect. The public, it is said, will 
be at the mercy of a huge tyrannical combination in the use of 
one of the most essential instruments of national wealth. 
What fares the combination pleases will be charged, and it 
will also be absolute in the matter of facilities and accommoda- 
tion, subject only to such antiquated limitations in the public 
interest as were stipulated for in the original concession. The 
people of Liverpool in particular have taken alarm at the possibi- 
lity of their business being “ strangled’ by an increased mono- 
poly, the existing state of affairs with only a moderate amount of 
competition being already considered quite intolerable. We be- 
lieve, however, that the fear is unfounded ; that the step is only 
a part of the natural progress in establishing our Railway system; 
that the end of a series of great amalgamations, finally abolish- 
ing Railway competition throughout the United Kingdom, 
could only be the general profit of the whole community, °° 
well as of railway shareholders, The reasons, to our mind, are 
not far to seck. 

Is the process of amalgamation inevitable? This is, in fact, 
the key of the whole question, for there will be little use, 
indeed, in endeavouring to maintain the principle of competi- 
tion when the “ law of things” sets steadily against it. The 


entire history of English Railways shows, we think, that there | 


‘s a law in the matter. Started at first on the theory that 
competition was to be the principle, that independent com- 
panies were to have the control of rival routes between the 
same places, that the public were to look to this rivalry for 
cheap fares and good accommodation,—the mere fact that 
there has never been competition except of the most limited 


kind, that competing companies, even where they have not | 
amalgamated, have usually agreed, and that amalgamation has | 
at last placed almost the entire Railway business of the country | 


in the hands of some nine or ten great Companies, goes a long 
way to prove that the competition principle was unsound. If 


there had been anything in it, some one or more of the great | 
Companies would have found its interest in working it, and | 


would have shunned amalgamation ; while it might also have 
been possible so to legislate as to forbid the numerous agree- 
ments and understandings which have paved the way to formal 
and complete unions. It has, moreover, been shown very 
clearly why competition is impracticable. The business of 
transit is essentially a limited one. The facilities given or 
refused have something to do with its amount ; but after all, the 


multiplication of roads and facilities cannot multiply propor- | 


tionally the occasions for people to use them. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, the additions to the number of roads are superfluous. 


Hence competition in Railway history has never had any other | 


object but to provide a test for the division of the business 
common to two or more rival railways. A rule for division 
arrived at, self-interest has taught the Companies the expedi- 
ency of agreeing, so that they could reduce the joint expenses 
to a minimum, charge as much as possible to the public, and 
divide the net profit. Such proceedings have been so uniform 


The communication be- | 


‘in Railway history, and are exemplified so well at the present 
moment on the great competing routes—in the south-e 
for instance, between the South-Eastern and Chatham ast, 
Dover Companies, and in the north between the nes « 
companies which connect Scotland with London b> 
other proof is not required of the impossibility of obtaining 
competition where the self-interest of the expected competitor 
so clearly commands the division of a limited profit which 
competition could only reduce. And there are other cause 
which have steadily promoted amalgamation. Ag « through : 
business has increased, it has been found that the multiplicit 
of undertakings is a nuisance. General charges are sodin 
there is far too much rolling stock for the actual work done. 
frequent interchanges of traffic are inconvenient. It jg im. 
possible to arrange through and connecting trains without an 
amount of friction and negotiation which are not to be ex. 
pected from ordinary human agency. Amalgamation is thus 
rendered necessary over very wide districts indeed, if the 
business is to go on at all, and Railway history has only proved 
that with the increase of business the nuisance of divided 
‘management became daily more intolerable. So great hag 
been the necessity, both on this account and for the reason of 
self-interest above stated, that even when Parliament has pre- 
vented amalgamation, all sorts of irregular arrangements hare 
‘been devised by which the Companies have been enabled to 
charge common rates and fares to the public, and divide 
expenses and profits. Nothing in short could exceed the 
ingenuity with which competition has been evaded, and 
arrangements entered into corresponding to the facts of the 
business. 

But while recognizing amalgamation as inevitable, we do 
not see that the public suffers. The good it does get from the 
fragments of competition left does not come to much. Oca. 
sionally there is such a feud as that which broke out a twelve. 
month since between the Midland and Great Northern com- 
panies respecting the coal traffic, but the difference made in 
the charges, though it causes a serious loss to railway 
shareholders, is not felt by the mass of the public, and 
though there must be a gain somewhere by the cheapening of 
the cost of conveyance of an important article of trade, it is 
too inappreciable a gain and too transient to be made much 
of when contrasting a competitive with an amalgamated system 
of Railways. Liverpool, it is alleged, is placed at a disadvan- 
tage compared with other ports in the kingdom, because it is 
now served by a company which has an exclusive monopoly, 
instead of by competing companies; but one has never heard 
of any decay in the prosperity of Liverpool, and we should 
doubt very much, when the complaint is put to the proof, if 
any serious differences in the rates could be shown, or if 
Liverpool could be proved to be more in the hands of one 
monopolist than almost every other port except London. It 
is very clear, moreover, that amalgamation offers advantages 
even to the public which are not possible through competition. 
What we have pointed out as a nuisance to multiplied companies 
in adjusting through and connected trains, and in interchanging 
traffic is equally a nuisance to the public, only to be got rid 
of by amalgamation. And the opposite ideal lately described 
by Sir Edward Watkin is really very seductive. To have the 
entire Railway system worked as one, with through booking 
from any station to every other station in the kingdom, is % 
obvious a boon, that the amalgamations which give us an 
approximation to it, and tend to bring it about completely, 
‘are desirable as the next best. As to the public being at the 
mercy of the monopolists, that is an argument very easily dis- 
missed. Practically, it is nothing, for the public already 
suffer all the disadvantages of a monopoly, fares being as high 
and accommodation as limited as if the sham competition did 
not exist, but the monopoly besides is of a sort which could 
‘not inflict permanent injury, because it is peculiarly under 
legislative control, and is likely to inflict least injaty 
when concentrated and made visible, because it will 
then attract more attention and be more afraid 
giving offence. No one really dreams for a moment that 
Railways will do as they like, even with the most absolute 
security against new competition. Their business would 
become indefinitely more profitable, as it is doing every day, 
with the natural growth of the country ; but they would fear 
to show excessive profits, would lower fares and increase public 
accommodation not to let them rise too fast, would evade ™ 
every way the risk of public odium. The directors aud 
officials would equally have an interest in their public repu'* 
would be peculiarly sensitive to public opinion as Government 
| officials now are, and could not, if they would, conduct thet 
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n the principle of a vigorous and legally-protected ‘mation meets him not in a single luxurious Legation, but in 
monopoly. At the worst, the true remedy for the evils | every factory, in every lodging-house, and at every street- 

rehended from exclusive monopoly is not competition, but corner. Unfortunately, according to Mr. Herries, it is not the 
PP business of a diplomatist to open his eyes. 


sn improvement in the form of public control. 
But as we hinted in noticing the subject before, the chief It would, however, be most unjust not to admit that the 


advantage we anticipate from the continuous process of | great majority of our diplomatic agents abroad have taken a 
smalgamation is the facility it will afford for the purchase of | very different view of their duties from that which commends 
the Railways by the State. When the entire system of Great itself to Mr. Herries, and the information here collected is 
Britain is managed as one line, the question will infallibly be | likely to be serviceable in a remarkable degree to English 
why a private company should have it, keeping the grow- | working-men. The Reports of our Consuls at Buffalo, San 


business © 


t, : ; : - : - 
™ profits for itself, instead of its being retained in the | Francisco, Galveston, New Orleans, Portland, Philadelphia, 
nation’s own hands? A large joint-stock company manages Savannah, and Charleston are full of interest and instruction 


no better than a State department, perhaps hardly so well, | for emigrants who purpose to make the United States their 
and in working a monopoly it has the disadvantage of aiming home. But there are many other countries hardly less deserving 
first at 7 ngs of bee petgrey — S — Se hoe ae of a — to Sag — pe 
piect of a State Department, pro ing only incidental. | of skilled artizans specially, who may rown out of wor 
ia short, where there is only one railway, the analogy between | by some sudden crisis in trade, and who hitherto have found 
the business of railway conveyance and the work performed | it difficult to procure suitable employment in our colonies or 
by the Post Office will be complete, and the abolition of the | in the newly-settled States of America. Now, in Europe there 
private company must come. As paving the way for these | are many countries which, though labouring assiduously to 
important results, the proposed amalgamation is a most | give technical education to their peoples, are compelled as yet 
critical event in Railway history. We trust when the Bill to avail themselves in their more important public works of 
comes before Parliament it will be treated as a public and not | skilled English labour, and are prepared to pay for it. Thus 
a private matter, and that while every kind of advantage is | Mr. Lever, the celebrated novelist, who is our Consul at 
stipulated for on behalf of the public in return for the pri- | Trieste, points out that a number of English mechanical engi- 
vileges asked for, there will be no shortsighted opposition to | neers are employed in the navigating service and in the work- 
the principle of amalgamation itself. shops of the Austrian Lloyds at Trieste on salaries ranging 
= from £200 to £300 a year, and although the company could 
: easily substitute very fair workmen—Germans or Swiss—for 
THE WORKMEN’S BLUE-BOOK. these Englishmen at lower wages, it is found the better policy 
HERE is only a single Report in the new volume pub- | to retain the latter on account of “their uniform accuracy, their 
lished by the Foreign Office “On the Condition of the | intelligence, their consummate mastery of all the details of their 
Working-Classes in Foreign Countries ” that is redolent of the | work.” In the Austrian dominions foreign settlers appear to 
fine old flavour of diplomatic hauteur and exclusiveness. The | be liberally treated ; but the case is very different in Russia. 
—, a = oo age ge a the hci Our oe a oe —_ — a — 
ce and the English working-men wi is opinions and | accepting the seemingly tempting offers of either the Russian 
information respecting the condition of the masses who live by | Government or Russian speculators. In Odessa the case is a 
daily manual labour in Italy, absolutely quivers with indigna- | little better, but on the whole it appears that it is unsafe to 
tion at the monstrous idea that a diplomatist should be set to | trust Russian employers, and that there is little or no induce- 
such work. We can imagine Mr. Herries’ amazement at the | ment for emigrant artizans to betake themselves to the 
impious audacity of a Radical Government in demanding from | dominions of the Czar. In Germany, owing to the extreme 
8 Secretary of Legation some practically useful service, his! thrift of the people, the purchase-power of wages is much 
wrath at being asked to descend from the cloudy heights of | greater than in England ; but except in rare cases there is a 
la haute politique to the mundane prose of the purchase-power | sufficient supply both of skilled and unskilled labour, and very 
of wages, the dress and diet of workmen, their sanitary con- | little opening for Englishmen. The settlement of our working- 
dition, their character and sentiments. We can picture, too, | classes under existing conditions in the European or Asiatic 
the stern resolution of the offended disciple of Talleyrand, as | provinces of Turkey or in Greece is discouraged by our Con- 
flourishing his pouncet-box to keep off the savour of the | suls; nor does it appear that there are much more favour- 
vulgar persons who had been thrust between the wind and | able openings in the disturbed Republics of South America, 
his nobility, he sat down to pen a Report which should con- | where civil war and pestilence appear to be not casual and 
vey as little information as possible, in answer to suvh | infrequent visitations, but the inevitable and ordinary con- 
impertinent inquiries. And Mr. Herries is admirably suc- | comitants of social life. 
cessful in telling us nothing; the entire despatch is in the After all, then, we are brought back to the United States 
key of Non mi ricordo; but the concluding paragraph is|as the most hospitable and generous home for immigrants. 
too good to be left buried in a blue-book. “T take the Our Consul at Buffalo, in his report on the condition of the 
liberty of remarking,” sniffs the writer, “that having never industrial classes in that city, remarks that a good test of the 
lived among artizans, I can speak of their manners and | comfort in which the artizans of the State live is afforded by the 
customs only from hearsay; I am probably no better ac- | comfort and even elegance of the cottages they inhabit. “ Built 
quainted with the mode of existence of an average workman | of wood, painted white, with a porch before the door, and 
than he is with mine, and I cannot help thinking that if green Venetian blinds to the windows,” they offer a strik- 
an average workman were obliged to give an account of | ing contrast to the squalid tenements, the reeking cellars, and 
my habits, occupations, income, and expenditure, the statis-| stifling attics in which the workmen of our large industrial 
ties furnished by him would be strangely incorrect.” | centres at home are housed. Nearly every one of these cot- 
We commend this appreciation of a diplomatic agent’s tages has its strip of garden, its three rooms, and even in the 
ee to Mr. Rylands, and many people who are | houses of skilled artizans a spare chamber for a guest, for a great 
very far from agreeing with the Member for Warrington many of these cottages are built by the workmen themselves, 
— estimate of the value of diplomacy will be equally in- and many more owned by them. Single men find it easy to get 
isposed to assent to that of Mr. Herries. We “ take the | board at £1 a week, or under. The day’s wage of a skilled 
liberty of remarking’ to Mr. Herries that “the average | artizan varies from 6s. to 16s., or even rises as high as 24s., 











artizan ” has his own work to do, and that his work is not 
‘to give an account of the habits, occupations, income, and 
expenditure” of our Secretary of Legation at Florence, how- 
ever instructive and entertaining that might be; while, in the 
pinion of the Foreign Office, it is the duty—a useful, though 
Comparatively humble one—of our diplomatic agents abroad 
to collect such information respecting the working-classes | 
abroad. Then, again, there are fortunately everywhere many 
thousands of “average artizans;"’ we should say there is 
only one Mr. Herries. It is the moral of the Persian pro- | 
verb, * The moon sees many brooks; the brook sees but one 
moon. ’ This, however, does not make the task of our diplo- 
matist more difficult. By comparison with the task which 
® assigns to the “average artizan” it is easy, for his infor- | 


according to his occupation; that of an unskilled labourer 


ranges from 4s. to 6s. per diem; but the arduous and uncer- 


tain labour in the docks and at the corn elevators is paid for 
by the hour at a much higher rate. Compared with London 


prices, the English artizan will find meat 20 per cent. cheaper 


than at home ; bread, milk, and vegetables about the same ; 
but he will have to spend 40 per cent. more on eggs and 


butter; 25 per cent. more on tea and coffee; 5\ per cent. 


more on sugar; while coals will be doubled and gas quad- 
rupled in cost. On the other hand, a German labourer, with 


'whom the Consul discussed these startling differences in 


prices, observed: —‘‘My earnings in Germany as a 
plasterer would be barely 3s. a day, while here they 
are from lls. to 12s.; my eldest boy, who is just sixteen, 
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makes his 4s. a day already, and even my youngest of thirteen 
earns 8s. a week, while he learns a trade.’’ No wonder that 
the influx of emigration from Germany continues without 
cessation, and that the Germans are rapidly becoming the 
wealthiest, and therefore, as the Consul remarks, the most 
influential element in the United States. The story of 
California, as told in this volume of Reports, is still more 
striking. Skilled labour in that State, with its magnificent 
and healthy climate, its growing towns and profusion of every 
material enjoyment, is paid for at the nominal rate of $20 a 
week, or thereabouts, which, allowing for difference in pur- 
chasing power, is calculated by the Consul to be equivalent to 
a little less than £3 a week at home. Unskilled labour 
obtains about 311 a week, which is equivalent to £1 13s. at 
home, a sum which is beyond the imagination of a common 
English labourer. On the other hand, there appears to be a 


repletion of the working-classes in the Eastern States, and | 


even skilled labour is not safe in seeking employment there, 
unless the immigrant has a little capital to support him while 
he is looking out for work. 

It would be manifestly impossible to give any adequate 
notion in these columns of the mass of information here 
collected, of which the foregoing, however, may serve as a 
specimen. 
to become acquainted with such facts as are here collected, 
and despite Mr. Herries’ protestations of his personal and pro- 
fessional unfitness for the duty imposed upon him, it is to be 
hoped that the Foreign Office will persist in compelling our 
costly Diplomatic machinery to do this stroke of honest work. 


THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF ALPINE MAGNIFICENCE. 
S the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and the Daily Telegraph 
have both given their blessing, as it were, to Alpine travel, 
we may conclude that there is really something in the scenery 
which the Alps afford to excite both religious reverence and that 
sense of grandiose astonishment which the Zelegraph is wont to 
extol because it is supposed to bring you near to the heart of the 
‘cosmic forces’ of the universe. But we are inclined to hope that 
the latter class of feelings are rather likely to be roused by leaders 
written at home on Alpine scenery than by the actual vision of it. At | 
least, as far as the present writer is concerned, it is impossible to 
conceive a more opposite class of impressions than those excited by 
Alpine scenery, and those (very much allied to nausea in their | 
physical symptoms) excited by such disquisitions thereon as the | 
following Telegraphese :— 
“The pure snow is spread like a perpetual missal-cloth, and night 
and day, sunrise and sunset are the ministering priests, with silence for 
the Liturgy—except when avalanche, or crackling glacier, or crag, 
thundering down at the touch of the sunbeam’s golden finger, break the 
stupendous hush with a voice proclaiming the power of the Creator.” 
In the impressions produced by the real scenery there is an un- 
usually strong, sometimes almost oppressive sense of quiet power ; in 
those produced by the 7¢/egruphic descriptions an unusually strong 
and very oppressive sense of pretentious importance. But as both 
the Church and the World seem to take it for granted that to see 
the Alps is really worth not only some cost, but some risk, it is 
worth considering what it really is which you gain by that cost 
and risk, If it is only importance in your own or anybody else’s 
eyes, perhaps it is worth rather less than nothing. It may, how- 
ever, be maintained,—we have beard it maintained, —that there is 
an oppressive uniformity about Alpine scenery,—that it conveys, 
indeed, the sense of wonderful power in a great variety of forms, 
but that there is no sufficient difference in those forms to make it 
worth one’s while to visit the Alps often or stay there long; that 
the granduer of the scenery rather overpowers the free play of 
thought and fancy, while the monotony of the toue elicited from 
the one chord of feeling to which appeal is made,—that 
of physical awe,—becomes ‘wearying and even oppressive 
before long. ‘Lhat is a criticism on Alpine travel quite worth 
considering. And the only answer to it of the least value is 
to show how very great the variety of the impressions made by 
different classes of Alpine scenes,—even though you select all of 
them from those of the grandest and most characteristically Alpine 
character, —really is. We will take three, all of the grandest, all of 
the class accessible to the ordinary traveller whether he be moun- 
taineer or not, and yet to our mind standing almost as widely apart 
in the memory in relation to the impression produced, as a scene of 
pure sublimity would stand from one of pure loveliness. We will 
take the scenery of the Stelvio Pass, that of the Gorner Grat above 
Zermatt, aud that of the range of Mont Blane above Chamounix 
as seen from the opposite heights of the Brevent. 


It is of the highest importance to working-men | 


there being anything of monotonous reiteration or unj 
effect about these different scenes, we do not beliey 
traveller who has seen all three will feel that there ig 
ness about his impressions of them than there is 
impressions of Lucerne and of Windermere. 

The Stelvio Pass, if ascended from the northern side,—a car. 
riage-road pass, though it reaches the height of 9,000 feet. — 
produces far more of the unmixed feeling of overshadowing om 
powering, overwhelming greatness than any other accessible to 
ordinary travellers who are not practised mouutainers, amon 
the high Alps. ‘This is due, no doubt, to the enormous mass P 
the Orteler which towers directly over your road as you wing up 
the interminable zigzags from early morning to late evening, and 
the great narrowness of the intervening “valley between this 
massive aud grandly-shaped mountain and the Stelvio itself, along 
the side of which the ascent creeps,—the only distant, and that 
not a very distant view, being the glimpse you get from time to 
time of the shining glaciers of the Oetz Thal behind you. The 
great glaciers which sweep down on every side from the summit of 
the Orteler, and which develop rapidly before your eyes ang 
become more and more threatening in their grandeur with every 
thousand feet in the ascent, at last seem to approach you go 
closely that you are wrapped round with glacier almost as you might 
be by the huge boa constrictor of which their curves remind you. 
As the great white dome of Monte Cristallo comes out towards 
the summit of the pass, just when the suo is sinking and 
the air is becoming chill with the sharpness of an Aretic 
climate, and the highest pines are far beneath, and the rude 
galleries, made to protect the path from falling suow, turn 


formity of 
@ that auy 
More Same. 
about his 


| evening almost into night, though the bent peak of the Orteler 


} 


still high above you, reflects faintly the last glimmer of sunset, the 
feeling of the crushing predominance over you of the great natural 
forces iu the presence of which you stand, the feeling that you 
are at once imprisoned and extinguished between the impending 
glaciers and the depth beneath, rises into strange intensity. No. 
where else in the Alps has this sense of sheer, overwhelming power, 
this feeling of being a prisoner, with individuality almost obli- 
terated by the dominance of mightier forces, been felt by the 
present writer with anything like equal intensity. It was with 
an inexpressible sense of relief when the summit of the pass was 
gained that the forest of mountain tops rising into the twi- 
light on the Southern side, and the sudden widening-out of the 
prospect, came upon one. It was like a sudden release from an 
intolerably grand, and therefore oppressive prison amid the glaciers 
and precipices of the most secret Alps. 

The effect of the view from the Gorner Grat is entirely different. 
‘The grandeur due to the vast range, extraordinary variety, and 
almost unrivalled immensity of Alpine forms folded by huge 
glaciers which spread their arms on every side, is nowhere visible 
(except to the genuine mountaineer) in such perfection. The 
snow mountains stretch round in a vast ellipse, at the focus of 
which nearest to the Matterhorn and Monte Kosa the spectator 
stands. You can see the Juugfrau and the Aletschhorn dimly at 
the extreme end, while the Breithorn, Castor and Pollux, the 
Leiskamm, and Monte Rosa appear scarcely a stone’s-throw off, 
with ouly gulfs of glacier between. ‘The Matterhorn, solidest of 
mountain wedges, regular enough in shape to seem almost an 
Egyptian obelisk expanded by some magic to the height of 6,000 
feet above the pedestal on which it is planted, is not two miles 
away, with great fields of snow stretching between it and the 
Breithorn; the wonderfully graceful and symmetric cone of the 
Weisshorn rises in the middle distance, and between and 
beyond these striking snow summits there intervene in- 
numerable links in the chain of peaks which make the 
panorama complete. It is impossible to find,—to say it 
is impossible to conceive would be little in comparison, for the 
actual landscape goes far beyond imagination,—a wilder scene of 
desolate power in Switzerland or the Tyrol. ‘There ia every 
element of grandeur present,—interminable snow-fields, certainly 
over twenty huge glaciers writhing down into the valley within 
easy range of the spectator’s eye, precipices of vast depth and 
abruptness, startling sharpness of mountain outline such as D0 
landscape which does not contain the Matterhorn could pretend 
to show, and variety in the forms of power beyond anything the 
traveller can elsewhere hope to find. But for that very reasoo 
the effect is not one of sheer overwhelming sublimity in the least, 
—it is rather one which impresses on you the extraordinary range 


' and wildness of the Alpine scenery; the sense of the power of 


nature, though more striking than ever, is not given in that cou 


‘centrated form which overshadows the imagination, and makes 


So far from | 


you feel with Jacob, “how dreadful is this place!” You have 
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something of the sublimity of the desert combined with the | excites and eludes apprehension by the very irregularity and wild- 
gablimity of the mountains; a feeling of the inexhaustibility ness of its lavish variety of resource ; and the grandeur which har- 
of space, of the preternatural vastness which is associated with monizes and fills, while it tasks, the imagination by the ordered 
reternatural forces; of a power which may exhaust our wildest | stateliness of its sublimity. 

freedom, rather than of a power which might crush us by the | 
loosening of a single atom. There is less oppression than in dias i ite ore 
guch a scene as the Stelvio, but then there is also less of the THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITIONS. 

sense of limitation. The menace and the shrinking due to the \ E_ have excellent news respecting the approaching Eclipse. 
immediate impression made on the mind is less, indeed, is lost in Government bas granted all that was asked for, and a 
the sense of wonder, in the multiplicity of surprise which so much | strong English expedition will sail before long for Ceylon. Itis, in- 
variety of desolate power excites, but though the mind is less deed, somewhat remarkable thatan eclipse which had been regarded 
dwarfed and, so to say, cowed by the grandeur before it, simply | as but of slight importance promises to be distinguished among all 
because its activity is more stimulated and challenged, perhaps | others for the vast range whence astronomers will gather to observe 
the ultimate sense of grandeur resulting is even greater; for the | its phenomena. At this moment preparations are being made in 








impression produced by the inexhaustible, is even more lasting than 
the impression produced by the overwhelming. ‘The latter con- 
quers and dismays ; but the former surrounds and insulates as in 
gn infinite sea of power. 

The view of the range of Mont Blanc, as seen from the opposite 
heights of the Brevent, is again quite distinct in character from 
either of these. ‘The traveller comes over the summit of the col 
from a scene singularly desolate,—when the writer of this paper 
crossed it last, a vulture, which had seized some living prey in 
its talons, was /anyhing a most eerie and almost demoniac 
laugh in the sky far overhead,—and if the afternoon be fine, is 


suddenly confronted by a perfectly symmetric range of white | 


splinters, needles, domes, and glaciers stretching for at least ten 
miles in one long range, the glaciers dropping like great tongues 
of ice into the green and quiet valley whence the white houses of 
Chamounix peep out. Nowhere in Switzerland is the sense of 


Europe, in India, and in Australia for the swift,passage of the 
moon’s shadow from the southern part of the Indian peninsula 
across Ceylon and Java to northern Australia. Not only so, but 
messages have been flashed under the Atlantic to the leading 
American spectroscopists inviting them to share in the work, 
So that for the first time in the history of astronomy men are 
gathering from all parts of the earth to witness the phenomena of 
an eclipse. 

But even more promising than the mere number of observers, or 
|than the enthusiasm which leads them to undertake these long 
| voyages, is the quality of the observing forces. France sends M. 
| Janssen, distinguished as the first who ever studied the solar pro- 
| minences in full daylight. England sends Mr. Lockyer, who 
| independently, though later, achieved the same feat. In India, 
| oan ‘Tennant and Captain Herschel, two among the inde- 
pendent discoverers of the real nature of the prominences, are to 





harmony and beauty so perfectly mingled with the sense of sub- | take part in the work. It is hoped that America will send Pro- 
limity. The slender and snowy Aiguilles, which are almost as | fessor Young, one of the first successful students of the corona, and 
thickly set as the ears of corn in a corn-field, and not unlike | the first to prove that beneath the coloured prominences and sierra 
them in shape,—for the great ribs of green and purple rock, | there exists a singularly complex solar atmosphere. Dr. Zollner, 
from which the wind has swept away the snow still lying in| the eminent German spectroscopist, has also been invited to join 
all the rifts and bringing out the colours against its white | the English expedition. And it may be added that Dr. Huggins, 
background with wonderful sharpness, resemble, in some degree, | the Herschel of the spectroscope, though unable to join the ex- 


gigantic ears of wheat,—stretch away on both sides of Mont 
Blane, as if to set off the wonderful majesty of his vast snow- 





pedition, and indeed likely to do even more useful work at home 
with the splendid telescope placed in his hands by the Royal 





slopes, and the mighty head that retires far behind, as well as | Society, has given the observers the aid of his advice and ex- 


rears itself far above, the general range. ‘The stately line of peaks | perience. 

seems to have been designed, in the wonderful harmony of its! ‘Che photographic department is also well provided for. It has 
parts, and the exquisite beauty of its perspective, for a fitting | been decide 1 that the plan devised by Mr. Brothers, and success- 
setting of the great centre of the range; and in spite of the over- fully applied during the eclipse of last December, shall be adopted 
-whelming display of grandeur, what strikes the mind is more the at all the stations. Udatil last December, the ordinary telescope 
wonderful grace which distinguishes the magnificence, than any | had been employed in all attempts to photograph the corona. In 
sense of bald and naked power. From the Gorner Grat the | the Spanish eclipse of 1860, Mr. De La Rue used a fine reflecting 
irregularity of the mountain ranges and of the wildernesses of telescope with a metallic mirror. In the great Indian eclipse of 
glacier and snow-field is so impressive, that the sense of order and | 1868, Colonel Tennant used one of Mr. Browning's excellent sil- 
law in the spectator is almost outraged by what seems a lavish | vered-glaas reflectors. The American photographers in 1869 all 
and even wasteful expenditure of power on every freak of moun- | used telescopes, either reflecting or refracting. All the photo- 
tain ruggedness and Arctic desolation. ‘The art of the scene, if graphs so taken were failures so far as the corona is concerned. 
art itcan be called, consists in its wonderful expression of the |The red prominences were well shown, but the corona could 
wildness of nature, i. re of the resources of a power to the meaning | scarcely be recognized. It is only fair to mention that the 
and distribution of which we have no key. But the symmetry of | special aim of the photographers had been, until last Decem- 
the range of Mont Blane suggests creative art whose laws are| ber, to obtain good pictures of the prominences, so that 
partly visible to us, at least as visible as the beauty of the | when we speak of their attempts a3 failures we use the 
rainbow or the majesty of a line of breakers at sea. It happened | term only with reference to the object which their successors 
to the present writer to see the great range as a heavy thunder- | have had in view. After a careful examination of the work done 
storm passed over it, completely hiding it at first, and then leav- during former eclipses, Mr. Brothers came to the conclusion that 
ing summit after summit shining with green and purple and gold | 20 telescope could give good photographic views of the corona. A 
in the setting sun, as the thunder and the lightning drifted away | telescope had been provided for his use by the Astronomical Society ; 
towards the west, while the most brilliant and perfect of rainbows but he was not content to rest his hopes on the work which he 
spauned the valley of the Arve, resting on one side on the slopes , might do with that instrument. It seemed to him that the ordi- 
of the Flegere, on the other on the slopes of Mont Blanc. The ary photographic camera was the proper instrument for his pur- 
effect was one which even Turner would have despaired of render- | pose. Having obtained from Mr. Dallmeyer a camera excellently 
ing,—of magnificence not tamed, but heightened, by the magic of | adapted to the work, he took this with him to Syracuse. But in 
loveliness, —of beauty not diminished, but rendered awful by the | celestial photography something more is wanted than the ordinary 


splendour of power. Even Shelley, gazing on this scene, was | photographic appliances. The celestial bodies are not like sitters 
compelled to write of it,— | who remain still while their likeness is being taken, but are in con- 


‘tinual motion. The sun, for instance, shifts by a space equal to 


eer “the secret strength of things . e z 
Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome | his own apparent breadth in two minutes ; and even though a few 
Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee,” | seconds may suffice to take a good photograph of the eclipsed sun, 


Which would certainly not have been the impression forced upon | yet most certainly the photograph would be but a poor one if some 
him as a poet, either by the overwhelming sublimity of the provision were not made for the sun’s seeming motion. ‘Telescopes 
Orteler and its glaciers, or by the wild and inexhaustible are made to follow celestial objects by means of clock-work ; but 
grandeur of the scene from the Gorner Grat. No one who knows photographic cameras are not provided with such clockwork. To 
the Alps will deny that there are, at the very least, these three obviate this difficulty, Mr. Brothers attached his camera to the 
utterly distinct types of grandeur, and infinite gradations between telescope, so that both were driven by the same clockwork, 
them,—the grandeur which seizes almost with a physical power on We have alrealy described the success of his operations ; and 
the soul and overshadows it; the grandeur which stimulates and. it is only necessary to remind our readers that he had 
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very unfavourable weather. Only during the last eleven | being present) had not witnessed the offence should alone be listened 
seconds of totality was the sky clear. For eight of those precious | to, and that no attention should be paid to the only real Witnesses 
seconds the camera was fairly at work; and in that time the Men of science must be content to take such evidence as is avail. 
corona was depicted ‘as it had never been seen on glass before.”’ able and effective, without reference to their favourite hypotheses, 
It cannot be doubted that with favourable weather the photogra- : 
phers, who are to apply the same method at different stations | SP. 
during the coming eclipse, will be able to obtain most valuable | LONDON RESTAURANTS. 
pictures of the corona. Mr. Brothers has been the Columbus who A FEW weeks ago, a daily contemporary inserted two or three 
has shown how the egg can be made to stand upright; and we i letters of complaint against the character of London public 
may hope that before the eclipse of next December is past many | dining establishments, and we were in hopes for a time that at 
such eggs will be set fairly on end. | length the whole subject was about to be fully discussed and the 
As respects observations with the polariscope (the principle of | many grievances connected with it ventilated. But the season 
which we by no means purpose to explain here), little seems to be | was not yet sufficiently advanced in silliness ; a large class of thosg 
promised or hoped for. So many were successful with this instru- | most closely interested in the subject were just going out of town 
ment last December, and such a grievous confusion resulted from | and consequently were for the time indifferent ; the complaints 
their success, that it is almost to be desired that the expeditions | proved to be only sporadic, and all passed over without anything 
should leave their polariscopes behind them. Professor Airy, at a| like a really effective expos¢ of the discomforts, annoyances, and 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society last January, correctly, extortions to which Londoners who do not form a constituent part 
if in somewhat caustic sort, summed up the results of the observa- | in any domestic organization are subjected in the matter of din. 
tions which were described at that meeting :—‘* Your observations | ner, and the difficulties which stand in the way of family parties 
are most satisfactory,” he said,—then, after a pause,—‘ that is, | desirous of occasionally varying the monotony of English household 
they are satisfactory,in this sense, that they leave matters pre- | cookery by a good and yet reasonable meal at a restaurant. It is the 
cisely as they stood before.” | former class, of course, to which the question is of the most urgent 
We have so often pointed out the true aim of the observations importance,—the esurient monads of society, men living in 
lately made and presently to be made on the corona, that there chambers, men who cannot endure either the desolate loneliness 
would be no occasion to;speak further on the subject, but for some | of the meal which the London lodging-housekeeper is pleased to 
misapprehensions which have been occasioned by remarks let fall | call ‘‘ dinner,” or the enforced ‘‘ sociability” of the waifs and 
during the recent meeting of the British Association. At that| strays who congregate at boarding-houses,—and men whoare com- 
meeting, M. Janssen andjMr. Lockyer were present, and the latter | pelled by irregular hours of occupation to dine when and where 
took occasion to exhibit and describe certain illuminated pictures | they best can,—men, in fact, who are under the necessity of 
of the corona. Commenting on these, Professor Tait, the head of | ‘‘ dining round,” as the Americans call it. To them, of 
the physical-science section, remarked that he had no hesitation in course, every dining discomfort is a daily-recurring evil 
saying that most of the phenomena which had been described were | iu life, and every dining extortion a very heavy, peculiarly 
merely atmospheric. If he had said that all the phenomena then | annoying, and capriciously levied tax, the only escape from 
described were atmospheric, he would have been fully justified ;| which is a club,—an alternative, however, not always available. 
but it is by no means to be imagined that the long-vexed question | We are not speaking at present of the men to whom variety of 
whether the corona is a solar or a terrestrial phenomenon was in | style and change of scene in dining are almost essential, and who, 
any way concerned. The fact is that the pictures and descriptions | while grumbling at the annoyances and expenses, still prefera 
of which he spoke related solely to those phenomena of eclipses | nomadic life as regards dinner. They have their grievances, but 
which have always been referred to our own atmosphere. Nor) they are, of course, to a certain extent, incurred at their own 
has interest at any time jattached to the question whether some | option. But what is a man who wants to dine simply, but well, 
phenomena of total eclipses may not be due to the illumina-| with the accessories of cleanliness and civilization, and yet ata 
tion of the air above? and around the observer. The problem | daily expenditure in fair proportion to a moderate income, to do in 
which has so long occupied astronomers has related simply to the| London? Supposing that his wants are merely a sufficiency of a 
question whether there exists or not a solar appendage extending | well-cooked, well-carved sirloin or saddle, served decently and in 
far beyond the coloured prominences. To show that some appear-| order, the plainest of vegetables, bread and cheese, and a piut 
ance seen during eclipses fare certainly not due to such an append-|tankard of Bass, there is not a place in London where 
age is an excellent thingjin itself, but it does not amount toa|they can be satisfied under three shillings, or at the rate 
proof that no such appendage exists. Astronomers owe thanks of over fifty pounds a year; while if he is tempted into such 
to Mr. Lockyer for carefully collecting together the records of all | wild luxury as vegetables which every suburban villa-holder with 
the various eclipse-phenomena which do not belong to the corona a quarter-acre garden grows in abundance for a household, or 
proper. It is most desirable7that the existence of such phenomena | indulges in such delicacies as a spoonful of currant jelly with his 
should be established, or rather, that observers should not be| mutton, another shilling is added with facility. There are places, it 
suffered to forget that such phenomena exist. But so far as is true, where the same type of dinner is offered to the credulous 
the question is concerned which has been so long under | ataloweg price; but no human being accustomed to the most 
discussion, all such evidence is purely negative. It is like the | moderate ofdiousekold comforts in the way of dining can ever 
evidence of those twentyzwitnesses who were called in (as related | reconcile himself to the huge overcooked joint, hacked and mauled 
in a well-known story),°to say that they had not seen acertain act. | by barbarous carving, periodically soaked with greasy water called 
And as their evidence was outweighed by that of the one trust- | gravy, placed on your plate in chunks by a slipshod waiter either 
worthy witness whojiad seen the act, so all those strange and | offensively impertinent or more offensively obsequious, and eaten 
beautiful phenomena during totality which are not solar must be re- | on a table-cloth on which grease appears to have been deliberately 
garded as of less importance (so far as the question at issue iscon- | poured as a charitable means of sustenance for flies, in the pre- 











cerned) than those which have been shown to belong to a real 
solar appendage. During the last eclipse, as on all former occasions 
of the kind, a numberZof variable beams were seen, especially at 
the beginning and end of totality, and at different stations these 


variable beams presented different aspects. ‘They were therefore | 


certainly not solar, but atmospheric phenomena. Fortunately, how- 
ever, certain sharp-sighted observers recognized rays which did not 
change ; when accounts were compared it was found that such rays 
were seen in the same positions from widely-distant stations; and 
finally, photographs taken at stations so far apart as Xerez and 
Syracuse showed these rays, still in the same position. When the 
evidence of these rays is accepted, and the inevitable inference 
deduced that there is an amazing solar appendage having the 
extension thus indicated, what sort of answer is it to urge that 
other rays were not fixed? And what reason can be given for the 
amazing proposal recently made that draughtsmen during the 
approaching eclipse should confine their attention to the variable 
phenomena of the corona? It is as though the advocate for the 
offender in the old story should have urged that those who (not 


sence of a vis-a-vis whose performance with the knife suggests that 
he must be in training for sword-swallowing at a music-ball. Yet 
such is the prospect before those who are tempted by ‘a joint dinner 
for 1s, 6d.,” so liberally offered in certain quarters. ‘Then there are 
old-fashioned chop-and-steak taverns, such as that which once 
‘upon a time entertained a Laureate unawares ; but they are few 
| in number, and confined to a certain locality, and are certainly 
far from cheap. But great as are the grievances of people who 
are not so much restricted to time and locality, those whose fate 
it is to have to seek a substantial mid-day meal in the City 
have still greater cause to complain. With scarcely a single 
exception, the dining-rooms and luncheon-bars within half @ 
mile of the Royal Exchange are simply as bad as they 
can be, and in reality exorbitantly dear. ‘The pro- 
prietors, relying, of course, upon the fact.that thousands and 
thousands of clerks and others have to spend eight or ten hours 
a day in the City, and must eat, treat their victims with almost 
undisguised contempt. ‘There are heated and noisy chop-rooms; 
| luncheon-bars covered with an array of plates of cold beef, indi- 
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ible yeal-and-ham pies, and such like, after the lowest style ia - 
y ioe refreshment-rooms; anomalous places where, on the CORRESPON DEN CE. 

strength of the menm being written in bad French, and the ; tas 7 age 

waiters speaking with some indistinguishable foreign accent, | A VOLUNTEER PRIV ATE’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
: AUTUMN MAN(CEUVRES. 


youthful clerks devour curious messes of bad food, still worse 

cooked, under the impression that they are enjoying the handi- [FLOM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
work of @ worthy successor of Caréme,—everything, in fact, but | Dear Mr. Srecrator,—You have had your say about the 
a place where a plain and simple meal may be had, in tolerable | total result of the last fortnight’s campaign as it appeared to the 
comfort, at a reasonable price. | judicial bystander. I would not presume to contradict you, or 
But apart from the serious grievances of those compelled by | even to agree with you. I daresay it is all right, but I am the 
business to place themselves at the mercy of London eating-house- last person in the world capable of forming an opinion on the 
keepers, there is a great deficiency in London of anything like matter. All I can do is to tell you, if you care to know, how the 
proper restaurant accommodation, either for habitual diners from | thing looked from the inside to one of the more or less intelligent 
preference, Or for parties who wish occasionally to enjoy a social | pawns with which Carey, Staveley, and Hope Grant played their 
gathering, @ change of scene, and a dinner somewhat beyond the | game. Moreover, I warn you that my information does not pre- 
capabilities of the ordinary domestic cuisine. Instead of being | tend to go beyond what passed under my eyes in the movements 
looked upon, as on the Continent, as an ordinary customer, to | and economy of our own brigade. For anything I know of my 
be charged at the same fair rate of profit as the customer at a | own knowledge, there may have been parts of the forces where no 
cigar-shop or boot-maker’s, the man who wishes to dine well in contradictory orders were received, where battalions were not kept 
London is regarded as a victim to be fleeced to the uttermost point. | waiting long hours on their camping-grounds without baggage or 
It is assumed that if he is rich enough to afford a decently | rations, and where measures were taken to make the meaning of 
the day’s work intelligible to the people employed in the imme- 


good dinner, with a bottle of decently good wine, that 
he is a legitimate subject for every possible species of extortion, | diate execution of it. If others were more fortunate than we in 


—in fact, that he has no business to dine at all unless he is pre- | these respects, I shall be glad to hear of it. 


pared to pay doubly for everything he has, ten shillings a bottle | Our corps contributed a fairly strong company to the Seventy- 
We had never worked 


for wine that he can buy for less than sixty shillings a dozen, and | Seventh Blanks’ Administrative Battalion. 
twice as much for an indifferent dinner as would be charged | together before, and we turned out for the first brigade field-day 
for a good dinner at a first-class club. ‘There seems no room _ without any opportunities of a rehearsal. ‘The result was, on the 
in the English mind for the idea that men may want to | whole, very creditable to our drill; the battalion became a tolerably 
dine well and comfortably, and yet not be utterly reckless as to | homogeneous military unit much quicker than might have been 
expenditure. Such a man is treated in a London restaurant—we | expected. The time was not long enough, however, to let us 
use the French word, inapplicable as it is, because we have really | acquire that common instinct which enables a mass of men to obey 
none in our language—as if he were a visitor at Hastingsor lfra- | an order with one single impulse. When our colonel told 
combe in the height of the full season, to be charged upon the /us to march, we did march, no doubt; but there was a pause, 
theory that it is advisable to make hay while the sun | during which each man made up his mind separately to march, 
shines. There is no recognition of the fact that if one could dine | and we got off with a sort of heave and shuffle. One result of 
in a pleasant, well-appointed restaurant, without paying one hun- | this was, that instead of starting with a clear, defined step, we 
dred per cent. tax for house-room, cooking, and attendance, it | had to settle our marching step after we were in motion as best 
would induce a very large class to become regular customers, espe- | we could. Even the several companies would have gained much 
cially if it were possible to establish a restaurant in London where | cohesion and certainty of action by another weck’s training. ‘The 
ladies could dine without being stared at as if the mere fact of | soldier ought, I suppose, to expend no thought or volition at all in 
their entering a public dining-room rendered them fair objects for | obeying the orders which effect the usual movements of troops ; 
impertinence. the whole of his intelligence should be reserved for the unforeseen 

It isa most unsatisfactory state of things. Despite periodical chances of war. As far as I could observe, the Volunteers are 
outbreaks of grumbling, it improves but slowly, and it is not easy | still far from having attained this ideal. Something must be 
to see from what quarter reform is to be looked for. If the average | allowed for the novelty of the circumstances in estimating our 
Englishman could only be brought to see that the idea of a club | performances in drill during the campaign. Probably most of us 
does not necessarily involve a palace in Pall Mall, gorgeous apart- | had never exercised on rough country, and the difference 
ments, social exclusiveness run mad, and an entrance-fee of | between a smooth parade-ground and a common thick with 
twenty or thirty guineas, an extension of the club system might | furze and heather, and intersected with ruts, is greater for 
work wonders. A few clubs where members were content with an | troops in heavy-marching order than for casual pedestrians. Of 
ordinary house, no ostentation of luxury, an entrance-fee and | course, drilling with tolerable correctness on the natural face of 
subscription sufficient to defray due expenses and to establish a | the earth, and in the presence of the enemy, was one of the lessons 
good reading-room, with good plain fare and honest wiggs, would | we had to learn ; perhaps the most important of all for us rank and 
soon bring the dining-rooms to their senses, an@ save thousands of | file. Our route-marching, too, was at first painfully lumbering 


men of the class we have referred to from the extravagant | and incoherent, though we never fell into the disorderly straggle 


expenditure in living at present unavoidable. Or the experiment which certain Militia regiments affect. But the improvement was 
might be tried—there is great reason to believe it would succeed, | far more marked and rapid in marching than in manceuvring. By 


and if it did succeed at all, its success would be great—of a well- | the end of the time our column was as compact and steady on the 
appointed dining-hall on a really large scale, established on the | road as could reasonably be desired, and we got over the ground 
system that there should every day be a certain number of at a very creditable pace. On the last morning of the campaign 
“house dishes,” sufficient in variety to meet the taste of all but | we covered twelve miles in three hours and a half of clear walking. 
the most capricious, and charged for at prices which a Jarge and | This will seem nothing to boast of to those who are accustomed to 
steady consumption would render remunerative. Or the same | measure times and distances by what they can do singly or in 
principle might be applied with regard to wines, and a fair | couples and unburdened. Jut for a battalion in heavy-marching 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, red and white, Rhine wine, and sherry ‘order it is really a good piece of work. 

placed on the carte as the staple wines of the house at small, If you ask what other useful things we learnt, the essence of 
profit rates, while the grands vins should also be attainable, | them may be summed up in the reply: scouring of pots and 
but naturally on a higher scale of profit to the house than | kettles; which may seem trivial, but means something considera- 
those purchased in larger quantities. In the same way, given ble. The ordinary routine of camp life is not very complicated, 
custom enough, the price of a pint of pale ale might surely be | but it does not come by nature. For instance, one of the most 
reduced from the preposterous figure of sixpence, at which it elementary duties is to care for one’s rifle before oneself. After a 
stands in most London dining-rooms of any pretension to comfort hard day’s walk one is apt to think one has earned the right to 
and decent cookery. And if capital enough were embarked in wash and eat. Far otherwise in the military life. ‘Ihe rifle comes 
the enterprise, Delmonico’s New York system might be followed first ; the tent and other necessary works of encampment next ; 
With advantage. He has three establishments, in situations cor- | accoutrements and boots next; and the person last. ‘The days 
responding, say to Tower Hill, Cheapside, and St. James's Street, | before the actual manceuvres began had not much interest for the 
ill admirably adapted to the requirements, taste, times, and | public, but they were not ill spent by us in becoming familiar with 
Seasons of the locality. ‘Three dining-halls, under one proprietary, all these matters of detail. Precious time and pains would be 
on the system we have hinted at, in the three situations we have | saved to a Volunteer regiment in the day of need by having in 
named, would be a costly enterprise, but in all probability an | its ranks even a per-centage of men who had learnt these 


éxtremely remunerative one. 
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things in the day of leisure. Our daily round of occupation | grasped opinion—of the soul’s immense superiority to pens, ink 
was not varied by any surprises, though once or twice we and paper.—I am, Sir, &c., » Wk, 
were told to be ready for a surprise, nor were we deemed | Il. 

worthy to take any outpost duty. This, I think, is to be 
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regretted. Surely outpost duty is exactly the kind of work 


Volunteers ought to do well, if they can be taught to do it| 


at all. However, the way in which we were handled generally 


| 


almost made us suspect that the military authorities were afraid | 


of our learning too much. As far as one could judge in the ranks, | 
it seemed to be difficult for Volunteer officers to ascertain correctly | 
what the orders of the day were, and quite impossible to discover 
what they meant. 

In the matter of commissariat, our experiences were of an 
uncertain kind. We came prepared to eat odd food at odd times, 
but the reality sometimes went beyond our expectations. When 
we once got settled in a camp, it was well enough; it was on the 
marching days that the supplies went now and then strangely 
astray. Of course, we did not suppose we should find dinner 
ready the moment we halted. But some timely warning 
might be given to men when they are to march all day, 
and must depend throughout the day’s work, and possibly | 
at the end of it, on such provision as they can carry about | 
them. In justice to the authorities, it must be said that 
they do attempt to supply a portable and filling nutriment for 
these occasions. ‘This consists of Yeatman’s beef sausage; it 
is very uniform and very much condensed ; one can eat it when 
one is very hungry (at least about two-thirds of us could), so I 
will be merciful to it, and merely remark that I should like to try 
Erbswurst. 

It may seem odd that I have been talking a little about every- 
thing except the fighting. ‘The fact is that the fighting was what 
we saw least of. I suppose the proportion of marching to fighting 
in actual warfare is much greater than we could imagine, without 
some such education as that we have just had; but still we 
scarcely got our fair share of the work in this Surrey campaign. 
We were not in the front at all before the last great battle on Fox 
Hill. ‘Then, indeed, we had some exciting moments. We caught | 
something of the cannon-fever, and began to have an inkling of | 
the moral force that decides battles. Itiscurious thata fight with | 
the danger left out should be capable of producing such powerful | 
impressions ; certain it is, however, that the feelings not only of | 
us raw Volunteers, but of the Regulars who had seen real service, | 
appeared to differ only in degree from what they would have been if | 
the British Army had had a real invader to deal with. I was my- 
self divided between wonder how in a real battle anybody escapes 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
a aaa 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR. "] 
Sir,—Although I have not yet had an Opportunity of readi 
Professor Brewer’s pamphlet on the Athanasian Creed, I ouihe 
enough of its general purport to be able cordially to agree on 
your criticisms upon it in last week’s Spectator, To har 
brought forward arguments against the maintenance of the Ont 
in the position which it now occupies in our Church services which 
are worthy of our best attention. There is, however, another 
argument which, to my mind, is even stronger than any false 
theology as to the subordination of the Second Person of the 
Trinity, or than the damnatory clauses against which the chief 
objections of many persons are raised. It seems to me that the 
meaning of the word believe, as used in a formulary of this kind 
and placed in the mouths of a congregation, must necessarily be 
degraded into one destitute of all life and power. 

‘There are two meanings (in reality, perhaps, only one) which the 
faithful Christian is accustomed to attach to the word ‘ believe.” 
in each of which he perceives that more is involved than the an 
word contains. If he says he believes in God, he knows that in 
making the declaration he makes one which determines his whole 
conception of human life. He cannot say that he believes in God 
without being aware that a number of other beliefs are included in 
it,—a belief in a creation dependent on a Creator, and in goodness 
and love being the law of the universe. Again, when he declares, 
as in repeating the Apostles’ or Nicene Creed, his belief in a fact, 
in the life of Christ —such as his incarnation, his sufferings, or his 
resurrection—each successive picture conjured up, so far as he has 
studied and pondered the events of the Gospel history, is one which 
affects his whole conception of human nature, its necessary sorrows, 
its hopes, and its dignity, and makes it wholly different from what it 
would have been had he had no such facts to believe in. But when 
he asserts his belief, and imposes it upon others on pain of God's 
endless wrath, in a proposition concerning the mystical relation 
of two Persons of the ‘l’rinity, he is confronted with a new use of 
the word believe. Ie can believe in the existence of God, he can 
believe in the sufferings of Christ, not because the evidence for 
either fact is irresistible, but because each is an element in that 
theory of the universe which he has learned to recognize and to 


being shot, and how anybody succeeds in shooting anything. | cherish as the only interpretation of the mysteries of the world 
Skirmishing is intelligible, but there is a great mystery | and his own spirit. But to declare his belief in a proposition, 
about fighting in line. You advance in an ever-increas- | involving the word “substance” (for instance), a technical word 
ing tumult; you halt, get the order to fire, and lose your in- | in an extinct metaphysical system, which, if it conveys any mean- 
dividuality in a cloud of gunpowder. Squatting in a cramped | ing to him at all, conveys one the precise opposite of its original 
position in the midst of this cloud, you shoot at a similar cloud | one, is to use the word * believe” in a new sense, and one which 
over against you, from which a human figure occasionally emerges | contains within itself the seeds of the worst, most deadly heresy,— 
distinctly enough to be an object of aim. The sighting becomes | an unmoral, unrational attitude of mind towards the mysteries of 
closer; from five to six hundred yards it is three hundred, two | the kingdom of God. 

hundred ; your rifle is too hot to hold,—when the order comes to| 4t may be replied that in every-day matters we use the word 
rise and march off to another threatened part of the position. | ‘‘ believe "ina like sense, and that no objection is ever taken to such 





You find yourself again exterminating or being exterminated by a 
regiment of regulars at point-blank distance; neither will stir. 
The question would be decided in actual war by a charge, and 
some of the men look as if they wouldlike one. But the courtesies 
of autumn manceuvres must be observed, and the umpires ride up 
with three bugles sounding the cease fire with all their might. 


And you draw off, and learn gradually that you have been | 
The illusion was somewhat marred, it must | 


gloriously defeated. 
be confessed, by the number of peaceable spectators who walked 


about in the very hottest of the fire, happily unconscious that they | 
were in places where nothing bigger than a fly had any business | 


to stand and live. 

Apart from the military results of the campaign, the fortnight’s 
pbysical and moral training for the individuals engaged in it has, 
without doubt, been excellent. I don’t know by what other 


means one could have succeeded in so thoroughly casting off for a | 


season all the artificial vanities of civilization. ‘To Jive and have 
one’s mind fully occupied without opening a book from one day’s 
end to another was an experience quite worth obtaining for its 
own sake. And a spell of rough and disciplined life is no bad 
corrective for our modern excess of luxury in individual require- 
ments. ‘The general impression left on the system is very much 


the same as after au Alpine tour; many clements are different, | 
but there is the same comfortable mental equilibrium, and the | 


same assured feeling—at other seasons of the year but a feebly- 


use. It may be said that we commonly declare our belief iu some 
| fact, say of secular history, the evidence for which we do not 
| know, and the power to test which evidence we should not possess 
| even if we had it; that a person may fairly be said to believe in 
| the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, though he never read a page of 
| French history ; or, on the authority of the astronomers, in the 
distance between two of the fixed stars, though he knows no other 
fact of astronomy. If we have come to apply the word *‘ believe” 
in this manner, it is time that we should revise our nomenclature. 
All that any human being can do under the circumstances just 
mentioned is to assent to such facts, or take them for granted ; but 
if the word believe implies a process of either the mental or moral 
nature of a man, it must be kept rigidly distinct from the mere 
act of verbal assent. 

And this, it seems to me, is the danger—a real and practical 
and every-day danger—which every honest clergyman and layman 
| knows to lie very near himself, and therefore very near to his 

disciples aud his friends—the danger of the word believe de- 
| grading, in meaning, into the phrase “take for granted.” The 
humblest and most unlearned Christian can believe in God; he 
can believe in the death and resurrection of His Son; but he 
|cannot (say what he will) delieve a proposition, involving the 
words ‘confusion of substance ;” and if he thinks that he does, 
he is ou his way, not to raise this last creed to the same height 
| with the former, but to lower the first to the level of the latter, 
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can tend, that is to say, where it cannot purify, or enlighten, | semblance of anything of the kind in a man with no ordinary 


or make strong. The hardest labour of every teacher is to keep 
faith distinct from acquiescence. ‘The repetition of the Athana- 
sian C ‘ - ; . 
effort. It is, I believe, one of his most serious hindrances. 

It was by a happy coincidence that your comments on Professor 
Brewer's apology occurred in the same number with that eloquent 
and most touching letter from ‘‘ An English Clergyman,”—under 
which disguise no one who has ever come under his influence can fail 
to recognize the revered teacher of many years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Temple, September 26, 1871. ALFRED AINGER. 





THE NAME * CYRUS.” 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
sir,—As Professor Plumptre has done me the honour of criticizing 
jn your columns my note on the name of Cyrus ¥ Isaiah Chrono- 
logically Arranged,” p. 163), I trust you will kindly allow me to 
attempt to remove some misconceptions of his, which not only 
affect my own character for accuracy, but, as it seems to me, 
obscure the true bearings of the question. In stating that the 
“sun ”-theory had been * long disproved by Lassen” (I have not 
the “ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes” at hand, but 
should think it must be more than thirty years ago), 1 was not 
only guided by my own judgment, but by the fact that the best 
recent scholars (Spiegel, Rawlinson, Delitzsch) have come over to 
Lassen’s view. And in venturing on the statement that it had 
been revived in England by Professor Plumptre, I paid that 
admirable writer the compliment of supposing that he had a 
better right to speak on a point of philology than (eminent as 
they both are in their respective lines) Canon Westcott and Mr. 
Francis Newman. As to the name of “Pharaoh,” the fact 
remains that the most recent writers, such as Lauth, Brugsch, 
Ebers, and now, it appears, Canon Cook, are unanimously against 
the explanation referred to by Professor Plumptre. 

I thought, when I wrote my note, that in such progressive 
studies as those which relate to cuneiform and hieroglyphic monu- 
ments, the only results of which the young student of Isaiah 
needed to be informed were the most recent ones. An ‘ equili- 
brium” produced by counting up earlier and competent but 
misinformed critics, and recent but incompetent, because not 
specially trained Ones, seemed and still seems to me of very little 
value. I regret to differ from a writer for whom in so many 
points I have so high an esteem, but have no alternative.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Balliol College, September 23, 1871. T. K. Curyne. 

GONZALEZ BRABO. 

(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Notwithstanding the well-known liberality of the Spectator, 
I was much surprised on reading your number of Saturday to find 
it the apologist of such a political adventurer as Gonzalez Brabo, 
the man who, after slandering the mother of the ex-(Jueen (who, 
whatever her faults, never deserved to be designated as a ‘‘ramera’’), 
made his peace with that lady by betraying the party his periodi- 
cal had disgraced, and subsequently filling Madrid with spies or 
“policia secreta,” as they called themselves. I have been told | 
that on her return from banishment she embraced him for his 
treachery, but I cannot believe it, much less vouch for the truth of 
the statement. 

You stated that the Liberal party always regretted the defection 
of Gonzalez Brabo; if so, this might be sutliciently explained by the 
man’s capacity for mischief. ‘The Moderados in 1851 looked upon 
him as a black sheep, a man with whom, from fear or political 
motives, it might be necessary to shake hands in spite of the con- 
tamination ; at least, that was the tone in which they spoke of him 
tosuch of their Liberal opponents as they were on friendly terms 
with. I was even told by one of them that an official removed 
from his post, for peculation or taking bribes, had been replaced 
by G. B. at the intercession of his daughter, with whom, when it 
was known, nobody would associate. In fact, the name of Gon- 
zalez Brabo is, I believe, synonymous in Spain with corruption 
of every kind,—espionnage, secret measures, irresponsible govern- 
ment, domiciliary visits, and the stifling of public opinion. What 
more evident proof could you desire of the thorough falseness of 
the man and his intense selfishness than his recent conversion to 
the cause of Don Carlos ? 

Such men are unquestionably the curse of Spain, even more 
than the Clericals, whose faith is not their fault, but their misfor- 
tune, and who, when sincere, may be credited with a sort of 
patriotism, however mistaken. If the Spectator can find even a 


_ courage and intellect, who unscrupulously, but consistently pursued 
but two objects, the promotion of his own interests and the grati- 


reed in the Church services does not help him in this fication of his passions, it is even more liberal than, with all my 
| admiration for it, I could have imagined, and I only hope that 


God may be as merciful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

170 Oxford Road, Manchester, Sept. 23. W. 'T. ALVAREZ. 

[We are not aware that our article contained the slightest 
apology for the Spanish notoriety it commemorated. If it abstained 
from severe censure, that is no more than is customary, in con- 
formity with the very desirable habit of urbanity usually shown 
to the character of those who are recently deceased. — Ep. 
Spectator. | 





MR. CARTWRIGHT AT THAME. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—As you have done me the honour to refer to some observa- 
tions of mine in reference to strikes at an agricultural meeting in 
Thame, I beg to say that you have been misled by a condensed 
report as to the meaning of my remarks. I did not pronounce 
any opinion as to the intrinsic right or wrong of strikes. I called 
them a barbarous application of force, because I believe the ques- 
tion at issue might be settled satisfactorily without recourse to 
violence, if only masters and men would be content to regulate 
their actions and their demands in accordance with what is com- 
manded by the fundamental principles of political economy and 
justice. But the drift of my few observations addressed to an 
agricultural audience were not to dilate on the horrors of strikes, 
but to draw attention to their inevitable effect on the Labour 
market generally, and to the fact that from the solidarity which 
exists amongst all industrial classes, the agriculturalists, though 
probably the last to feel it, must be yet prepared for the natural 
consequences of this movement on the wages of agricultural 
labour.—I am, Sir, &c., W. C. Cartwricut. 


BOOKS. 
—@~——_- 
THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES-BROWNING.* 

Mr. BrowntnG has here re-set afresh—in such a form as 








gives a certain amount of freedom to his own genius—the 
Alcestis of Euripides, the story of the wife who obtained the 
permission of the gods to die herself in the place of her husband, 
King Admetus, and who was rescued by Hercules from the 
power of Death after she had already been laid in the tomb. 
‘The play opens with the usual Euripidean prologue, spoken 
in this case by Apollo, who has served Admetus as herdsman, has 
learned to love the hospitable house, and who has won for Alces- 
tis the right to save her husband by dying in his place. As Death 
enters the palace to seize the substitute, the god meets him, bow in 
hand, and endeavours to persuade him to leave Alcestis till she 
reaches the natural term of life; but Death surlily refuses, and 
Apollo, predicting that what Death will not grant to divine 
persuasion he shall be compelled to yield, without earning any grati- 
tude, to the force of the hero Hercules, leaves the palace as Death 
enters it. ‘Then we have the dying of Alcestis, with the uscless lamen- 
tations of her husband, to which the dying wife listens without re- 
proach, but withoutsympathy,—as though he had no right to lament 
the grief he haddeliberately chosen,—but with a heart breaking with 
anxiety and grief for her children, especially her daughter, so soon 
to be motherless. She asks and obtains a vow that Admetus will 
not marry again and give the children a jealous stepmother, and 
blessing them she dies. Iercules, on his way to the achievement of 
one of his labours, comes to Pherae, to the palace of Admetus, and 
is pressed by the hospitable king to stay under his roof, and occupy 
rooms apart from the rest of the house, where he will not hear or 
see the signs of mourning,—which he consents to do, under the 
impression which Admetus, by help of a little verbal fencing, 
gives him, that the death which bas just taken place in his house 
is not that of his wife or one of his own family, but that 
of a guest who is no blood-relation, After a scene of bitter 
mutual reproaches between Admetus and his father Pheres, who 
is denounced as an unworthy father by Admetus, because at his 
ripe age he would not sacrifice the few years left of life to avert 
his son’s death, but rather allowed his daughter-in-law to sacrifice 
her youth forthe same end, Hercules, who has been carousing without 
any suspicion of the great calamity which has befallen his host, 
learns the truth from an attendant, and hastens to overtake Death 


* Balaustion’s Adventure, including a Transcript from Euripides. By Robert 


Browning. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1571. 
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and force him to yield back Alcestis. After the return of Admetus 
heart-broken from the tomb of his wife, Hercules follows him, with 
a woman concealed under the lion-skin, whom he begs Admetus 
to shelter and retain for him till he comes again from his next 
task. Admetus, pleading the unsuitability of a house with no 
woman at its head for the entertainment of a beautiful woman, and 
shrinking back from even touching the hand of any woman but 
his wife, has the truth gradually broken to him by Hercules, 
towards whom his hospitality had been so great that he even 
disguised the immensity of his grief in order to deter the hero 
from turning aside from his door. 

Such is the bare outline of the story which Mr. Browning has 
here partly translated, partly recast and furnished with a new 
framework,—giving it as it is supposed to be narrated and com- 
mented on by a young girl of Rhodes, just after the failure of the 
expedition of Nicias, toa Sicilian audience, whose thirst for know- 
ledge of Euripides’ later works is such that they pardon even 
Athenians and the well-wishers of Athens who can bring them 
any new fragment of the poetry of the third great Athenian 
dramatist. The form into which Mr. Browning has thus thrown 
the play enables him to translate, abbreviate, or expand at plea- 
sure ; and, in point of fact, what with development and what with 
commentary, the 1,160 lines of Euripides’ short play have swelled 
into not much short of 3,000 of Mr. Browning’s blank verse. And 
though there is of course much that is apparently heterogencous 
between the form and substance of the Greek dramatist’s coucep- 
tions and those of his keen, abrupt, active-minded modern com- 
mentator,—thus, to take one instance only, the sacrifice made by 
Admetus for the sake of the great ancient virtue of hospitality, 
which is, we take it, the secret in the old drama of his reward, is 
passed over with an extremely light hand by Mr. Browning, and 
made by no means an important link in the action of the play,— 


yet there is more of appropriateness in Mr. Browning’s general | 


conception and recast than one would at the first reading suppose. 
If we turn to the chapter on Euripides contained in Otfried 
Miiller’s history of Greek literature, we shall see at once how 
much there is in the style of Euripides to suit Mr. 
Browning. Miiller repeats the remark of Aristotle, that while 
Sophocles drew large human ideals, Euripides drew men as 
they were individually known to him, * with all the petty passions 
and weaknesses of people of his own time,” but ‘with that 
loquacity and dexterity in the use of words which distinguished the 
Athenians of his day,” and with *‘ that extraordinary fondness for 
arguing,” and with that watchfulness for opportunities of “ reason- 
ing on things human and divine,” in which Athens was also great. 
He remarks also that Euripides displays that minute ‘‘atten- 
tion to the petty circumstances of daily occurrence” which mark 
a poet at once speculative and realistic in a day which is full of 
characteristics adapted to excite the poet’s discontent. And he 
describes what Aristophanes called the ** spruce Euripidean style” 
of the dialogue of this dramatist, a style of great terseness, facility, 
and ‘energetic adroitness,” but still so full of the flavour of the 
imarket-place that Aristophanes claimed to think less common-place 
thoughts than Euripides, though he owned that he strove to 
express them in the concise Euripidean manner. Once more, 
Miiller observes of Euripides that he gives a great promineuce 
his female characters, and fills his plays with vivid sketches 
and ingenious remarks on the characters of women. Now of 
all these characteristics Mr. Browning was evidently aware 
when he undertook to Browningize a play of Euripides. He is 
himself a realist who prefers to sketch men and women more or 
less as he has known them, to delineating large ideals. ‘* The 
loquacity and dexterity” of the Athenians and their “ extra- 
ordinary fondness for arguing” could not exceed the loquacity and 
dexterity of Mr. Browning's ‘ men and women,’ or their fondness 
for presenting their own individual view of life in the best argumen- 
tative form. ‘The keenness of Mr. Browning's vigilance for 
small circumstances giving a local colour to a scene is certainly 
even greater than that of Euripides; like Euripides, again, 
his style of dialogue, if not essentially spruce,—it is too care- 
less and wayward for that,— is extremely keen and adroit, 
and can be, when he pleases, terse to the last degree, 
while he is even fonder of the language of the market-place 
than the poet from whom he adapts and translates. Finally, 
he is mindful of Euripides’ fancy for putting a woman in the 
front of the battle in this recast of the Alcestis, which he has put 


into the mouth of a girl of Khodes; and in the selection of 


Alcestis,—a woman with whose self-sacrifice aud whose slight 
scorn for the man for whom she laid down her life, ** modern 
thought” is thoroughly well disposed to sympathize,—he has got 
a character which is peculiarly well adapted for his shrewd, sharp 


|touch. On the whole, while to our mind modern réchauffis o 
| antique subjects are seldom great successes, yet Euripides wag . 
| the keen unsettled sharpness of his moral criticism, so like : 
modern, and in this particular case treated the old myth Whe 
hesitating a hand, that Mr. Browning has been able to recast it 
| with far less loss to the original, and far less of jarring effect 
| from the accessions which his abrupt and irregular ‘Gale 

gives it, than would have been possible with any other Greek 
| dramatist, and perhaps with any other of even this dramatist’s 
| plays. 
| Still Mr. Browning has had hard work with the character of Her. 
| cules, whose demeanour in the Greek play has so much of the gro- 
| tesque in it as to convince many great critics that the play was 
| meant to be half comic,—a view which is sustained by the assertion 
| of an old scholiast that it was the after-piece which succeeded toa 
| trilogy, taking the place of a satyric drama,—in other words, that it 
| was intended to relieve the tragic interest of the plays which had 

preceded, and to afford the audience a certain relaxation and 
amusement. Certainly, the conduct of Hercules in making 
himself thoroughly jolly in the house of death,—even though he 
be in a separate suite of apartments, and under the impression that 
his friend had not lost any member of his own family but was 
plunged only into a half-conventional mourning,—is extremely 
difficult to ennoble in any way, and we do not think Mr, Browning 
|has succeeded. Here is his attempt,—whereof the Carlylese 
touches serve to show the embarrassment :— 


“ «My hosts here !” 
Oh, the thrill that ran through us! 

Nover was aught so good and opportune 
As that great interrupting voice! For sec! 
Ilere maundered this dispirited old ago 
Before the palace ; whence a something crept 
Which told us well enough without a word 
What was a-doing inside,—every touch 
0’ the garland on those temples, tenderest 
Disposure of each arm along its side, 
Came putting out what warmth i’ the world was left. 
Then, as it happens at a sacrifice 
When, drop by drop, some lustral bath is brimmed : 
Into the thin and clear and cold, at once 
They slaughter a whole wine-skin ; Bacchos' blood 
Sets the white water all a-flame: even so, 
Sudden into the midst of sorrow, leapt 
Along with the gay cheer of that great voice, 
Hope, joy, salvation: Herakles was here! ~ 
llimself o’ the threshold, sent his voice on first 
To herald all that human and divine 
I’ the weary happy face of him,—half God, 
Half man, which made the god-part God the more. 
‘Hosts mine,’ he broke upon the sorrow with, 
‘Inhabitants of this Pheraian soil, 
Chance I upon Admetos inside here ?’ 
Tho irresistible sound wholesome heart 
O' the hero,—more than all the mightiness 
At labour in the limbs that, for man’s sake, 
Laboured and meant to labour their life long,— 
This drove back, dried up sorrow at its source. 
How could it brave the happy weary laugh 
Of who had bantered sorrow,—‘ Sorrow here ? 
What have you done to keep your friend from harm : 
Could no one give the life I see he keeps ? 
| Or, say there ’s sorrow here past friendly help 

Why waste a word or let a tear escape 
| While other sorrows wait you in the world, 
| And want the life of you, though helpless hero ?’ 

Clearly there was no telling such an one 

Ilow, when their monarch tried who loved him more 
| Than he loved them, and found they loved, as he, 
| Kach man, himself, and held, no otherwise, 
That, of all evils in the world, the worst 
Was—being forced to die, whate’er death gain: 
]Iow all this selfishness in him and them 
Caused certain sorrow which they sang about,— 
| I think that Herakles, who held his life 
Out on his hand, for any man to take— 
I think his laugh had marred their threnody.” 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| The weary, happy face of him,” ‘ the irresistible, sound, whole- 
/some heart of the hero,” ‘the happy, weary laugh of who had 
| bantered sorrow,” and many other touches in this introduction of 
| Hercules, appear to us to show the difliculty Mr. Browning felt in 
transforming this great saving agency of the Greek legend into 
| the greater saviour of his own thought. In Euripides, Hercules is 
far more grotesque, more like one of the beneficent giants of fairy 
legend, than the unselfish genius of loving labour into whom Mr. 
Browning tries to transform him. And as Mr. Browning bas 
becn a tolerably strict though spirited translator in the dialogue 
parts,—importing his own views only into the interpolated com- 
mentary,—he has found it quite impossible to justify, by the 
dialogue, his sketch of Ilercules as the grand, unconscious, loving 
saviour of mankind. The advice given by Hercules to the servant 
‘who is scandalized at the hero’s hilarity in the house of mourning, 
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even “ . 
keeping with his own laborious picture :— 
“Give ear tome, then! For all flesh to die, 

Is nature’s due ; nor is there any one 

Of mortals with assurance he shall last 

The coming morrow: for, what ’s born of chance 

Invisibly proceeds the way it will, 

Not to be learned, no fortune-teller’s prize. 

This. therefore, baving heard and known through me, 

Gladden thyself! Drink! Count the day-by-day 

Existence thine, and all the other—chance ! 

Ay, and pay homage also to, by far 

The sweetest of divinities for man, 

Kupris! Benignant Goddess will she prove ! 

But as for aught else, leave and let things be ! 

And trust my counsel, if I seem to speak 

To purpose—as I do, apparently. 

Wilt not thou, then,—discarding overmuch 

Mournfulness, do away with this shut door, 

Come drink along with me, be-garlanded 

This fashion? Do so, and,—I well know what, — 

From this stern mood, this shrunk-up state of mind, 

The pit-pat fall o' the flaggon-juice down throat, 

Soon will dislodge thee from bad harbourage ! 

Men being mortal should think mortal-like : 

Since to your solemn, brow-contracting sort, 

All of them,—so I lay down law at least,— 

Life is not truly life but misery.” 
In one word, the great fault of Mr. Browning’s piece is that his plan 
has compelled him to follow conscientiously the dialogue in the 
Alcestis, while his own conception of the play has compelled him 
to create quite anew the Hercules who is the deus ex machind by 
which the drama is brought to a happy conclusion. His design, 
therefore, and the dialogue he renders from Euripides do not agree, 
and the result is in this respect an awkward piece of patchwork, 
containing the promise of a grand—the grandest possible—figure, 
and the actual execution of one sufficiently grotesque and clumsy. 
The figure of him who should overcome Death has necessarily in 
Christian minds assumed a grandeur to which the Greek concep- 
tion was quite alien, and Mr. Browning’s piece gives us the mere 
preternatural genius of physical energy, with perhaps just a touch 
of huge, awkward magnanimity, after leading us to expect the 
impersonation of ardent and self-sacrificing human love. 

For the rest, we do not find that there is much in the concep- 
tion of Euripides that is really inconsistent with the imagina- 
tive and often grand exposition of Mr. Browning. Nothing, for 
instance, can be finer, or, as it seems to us, more truly Greek, in 
conception,—though not in language, which is too rapid, rude, and 
shadowy for Greek delineation,—than his picture of how Death, 
entering the palace of Admetus, half shrinks back embarrassed at 
the vision of Apollo and his bow, dreading to meet, even in the 
dark valley of his own proper dominion, the lord of light and 
heaven. Apollo has just noted the approach of Death :— 

“And we observed another Deity, 
Half in, half out the portal,—watch and ward,— 
Eyeing his fellow : formidably fixed, 
Yet faultering too at who affronted him, 
As somehow disadvantaged, should they strive. 
Like some dread heapy blackness, rufiled wing, 
Conyulsed and cowering head that is all eye, 
Which proves a ruined eagle who, too blind 
Swooping in quest o’ the quarry, fawn or kid, 
Descried deep down the chasm ’twixt rock and rock, 
Has wedged and mortised, into either wall 
O’ the mountain, the pent earthquake of his power; 
So lies, half hurtless yet still terrible, 
Just when who stalks up, who stands front to front, 
But the great lion-guarder of the gorge, 
Lord of the ground, a stationed glory there! 
Yet he too pauses ere he try the worst 
O' the frightful unfamiliar nature, new 
To the chasm, indeed, but elsewhere known cnough, 
Among the shadows and the silences 
Above i’ thesky : so, each antagonist 
Silently faced his fellow and forbore.” 


Again, Mr. Browning's picture of Alcestis as half ignoring, half 


despising her husband's grief when the moment comes for her self- | 


sacrifice to take effect, is a perfectly just development of that of 
Euripides ; though it is hardly the most beautiful conception in 
itself of the nature that would make such a sacrifice. Indeed, 
you see in the conception of Euripides, the speculative scepticism 


that so often marks his interpretations of the old legends,—the | 


Wish to paint a character so real that it is, as it were, at war with 
the legend. Mr. Browning's effort to justify ideally this attitude 
of mind is more ingenious than fascinating ; but it is certainly at 
once Euripidean and modern. He is speaking of Alcestis just 
before her death :— 
“We grew to see in that severe regard,— 
Hear in that hard dry pressure to the point, 


Word slow pursuing word in monotone,— 
What Death meant when he called her consecrate 


as Mr. Browning himself translates it, is anything but in | 


Henceforth to Hades. I believe, the sword— 

} Its oflice was to cut the soul at once 

| From life,—from something in this world which hides 
Truth, and hides falsehood, and so lets us live 
Somehow.” 


“For certainly with eyes unbandaged now 
Alkestis looked upon the action here, 
Self-immolation for Admetos’ sake ; 

Saw, with a now sense, all her death would do, 
And which of her survivors had the right, 
And which the less right, to survive thereby. 
For, you shall note, she uttered no one word 
Of love more to her husband, though he wept 
Plenteously, waxed importunate in prayer— 
Folly's old fashion when its seed bears fruit. 
I think she judged that she had bought the ware 
O’ the seller at its value,—nor praised him 
Nor blamed herself, but, with indifferent eye, 
Saw him purse money up, prepare to leave 
The buyer with a solitary bale— 
True purple—but in place of all that coin, 
| Had made a hundred others happy too, 
If so willed fate or fortune! What remained 
| To give away, should rather go to these 
| Than one with coin to clink and contemplate. 
| 
{ 





Admetos had his share and might depart, 

The rest was for her children and herself.” 

| Again, the picture of Admetus’s somewhat weak and selfish grief is 
quite Euripidean, though Mr. Browning has interpolated, we think, 
| & greater growth in this character under the intluence of calamity 
| than can be found in the original play, where it is the hospitality 
| of Admetus which is intended to justify his reward,—not any 
marked accession of truth or dignity to his nature (though of 
such a growth there is perhaps a trace). 

Yet with the one exception of the laborious and, as it seems to 
us, very unsuccessful effort to make a great character of Hercules, 
Mr. Browning has certainly given us a fine modern study of the 
Alcestis, without departing in any great degree from the principal 
element in the complex conception of Euripides himself, and we need 
| not say that the modern poet hasadded great richness to his author, — 
| a richness for the most part not out of harmony with the original, — 
though it adds greatly to the intellectual interest of the study. 





THE FRENCH WAR IN THE DEPARTMENTS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE} 
THE prompt, unhesitating march on Paris, begun almost before 
| the prisoners at Sedan were secured, and concluded three weeks 
| afterwards, gave to the Germans all the advantages of a central 





| position, connected with Germany, it is true, by a long line of 
| communications, but a line so well guarded that it was never once 
‘broken. Massed about Paris and strong on the road to the 
Rhine, the invaders subjected the French to the great disadvantage 
| of acting on separate lines, and although combined operations, save 
with Paris, were not impossible, yet they were to the last degree 
| difficult. In order to give the greatest unity to their efforts the Pro- 
| vincial Government at first assembled the bulk of their forces behind 
| the Loire, hoping thereby to move with overwhelming numbers upon 
| the covering army, and break up theinvestment. ‘To our thinking, 
the point of concentration was wrongly placed, since it was too 
| far to the west, and the line of operations badly chosen, since that 
| was not against the line of communications, but against the 
| besieging army. Nearness to Paris seems to have been the main 
| consideration which weighed with the Provincial Government, 
| just as the desire to appear promptly under the walls of Paris 
'governed all the military decisions. Herein the political 
| head of the Government overbore everyone else, and practi- 
‘cally assumed the conduct of the war. M. Gambetta knew 
|how to use the language of the military bureau, but his 
_knowledge of warfare itself was altogether superficial, and his 
appreciation of the actual facts from a soldier's point of view 
usually erroneous. Nevertheless, aided by M. de Freycinet and 
backed by advisers whose euthusiasm obscured their judgment, he 
took a large share in forcing on the actual operations, and lent the 
sanction of his name to plans like that which directed Bourbaki 
towards Belfort, and landed his host in Switzerland. Thus he 
rather intensified than otherwise the normal disadvantages under 
| which the French were compelled to act, namely, the lets and 
hindrances to anything like closely combined operations. More 
than once the Second Army of the Loire suffered from the military 
policy which deprived it of support. Yet this Army was the right 
arm of the French nation, and Chanzy, who soon became its 
commander, was the mainstay of the Second Army of the Loire. 





* La Guerre en Province pendant le Siége de Paris. Par Charles de Freycinet, 
ancien délégué du Ministre de la Guerre & Tours et 8 Bordeaux. Paris. 1871. 

La Deuxitme Armée de la Loire. Par le Général Chanzy. Deuxitme Edition, 
| Paris. 1871. 
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In the middle of October, General Chanzy commanded a division 


of the 16th Corps which, with the 15th, constituted the force in | 
The bulk of the troops were at Salbris, 90,000 strong, | 


the field. 
but a considerable detachment was at Gien, watching the right 
bank of the Loire above Orleans. Near the end of October the 
‘Tours Government, becoming impatient for action, and especially 
eager to reoccupy Orleans, which they held to be a good base of 
operations, urged General d’Aurelle to assume the offensive and 
drive out the Bavarians. But General d’Aurelle was of opinion 
that the improvised troops were unfit for a forward march, that it 
would be unwise to compromise the sole army in the field, and 
that a movement over the river would expose them to a flank 
attack from Chartres. In short, he preferred the defensive. M. de 
Freycinet, however, insisted that the French soldiers would fight 
best on the offensive, that there was little to fear, and that nothing 
was to be gained without risk. After two long talks, General 
dAurelle gaye way and the movement was resolved on. About 
70,000 men crossed the Loire below, and about 25,000 above 
Orleans ; and on the 2nd of November, Chanzy was promoted to 
the command of the 16th Corps. At this time the Bavarian 
General had discerned signs of the storm gathering around him, 
kept a sharp look-out down the right bank of the Loire, and, to 
cover his line of retreat, had occupied the villages about Coulmiers. 
The presence of 70,000 men in the forest of Marchenoir and 25,000 
in the forest of Orleans led to the rapid abandonment of Orleans 
itself, and the necessity of gaining time led to the battle of Coulmiers 
This was a straggling fight in villages and enclosures, culininating 
in a severe action about Coulmiers, Gemigny, and St. Sigismond, 
where the 16th Corps, directed by Chanzy, won the victory, but 
where the French failed to intercept the Bavarians. The failure 
is imputed to the slackness of Reyau, who commanded the cavalry ; 
but although he made mistakes, it is undeniable that he was 
severely cut up, and that he could not hold his ground. As night 
did not terminate the combat, the French bivouacked in expecta- 
tion of a fight next morning; but when morning came the enemy 
had retired on Tours. 
the vexed question, would it have been possible to push up to Paris 
by a rapid advance immediately after the battle of Coulmiers? 
Metz had capitulated, but the army of Prince Charles was still far 
from the Loire. M. de Freycinet states that opinions differed at 


The volumes before us throw little light on | 


head-quarters touching the expediency of a forward movement; | 


General Borel supporting M. Gambetta, General d’Aurelle object- 
ing, and even proposing to retire from Orleans, which he thought 
an unsafe resting-place! A middle term was discovered ; General 


d’Aurelle consented to stand fast, on the understanding that Orleans 


should be the centre of an entrenched camp. The words of Chanzy 
on this critical subject are worth quoting :—‘ //,” he says, ** the 
Government had _ been 
Orleans, which it desired to make a base of operations, and 
if the General-in-Chief had believed the Army of the Loire 
to be sufliciently complete and sufficiently equipped to con- 
tinue a forward march, it might, perhaps, have been possible, 


in profiting by the enthusiasm of victory, to reach and beat the | 


army of Von der Tann before it could be succoured by the Duke 
of Mecklenburg; and to beat that in detail before Prince Charles 
reached the Loire.” This is not a strong opinion. A succeeding 
paragraph shows that the army was by no means in a flourishing 
condition as regards equipment, and that it was diminished by 
severe sickness. Moreover, the weather was of the worst. All 
we can say is that the enterprise might have succeeded, and the 
Army of the Loire might have been routed not far from Paris, 
instead of at Orleans. 

The entrenched camp was formed, and six corps were brought 
into line, stretching from the Loir nearly to Montargis. During 
the subsequent days of repose, Chanzy was not idle; indeed he 
seems a model corps commander, active by day and night, study- 
ing the map, reconnoitring the country, always on the alert, and 
always cool. He wished to take up a more forward line, in order 
to get close to the enemy and watch him keenly ; but D’Aurelle 
thought him too adventurous, and he could only scour his own 
front and work up his corps into fighting trim. Gambetta also 
urged D'Aurelle to show some activity, to attack the Bavarians at 
Tours, to harass the march of Prince Charles, to sweep the 
approaches towards Orleans. The General did nothing. Here 
we may remark that all the plans of the Tours Government were 
based on the assumption that they had a really good, well-dis- 
ciplined army, instead of hastily-collected aud variously-armed 
troops, who scarcely knew anything of their leaders; while 
D’Aurelle was, perhaps, too much impressed with the great imper- 
feetions of the machine he had to work. Worn out by kis prolonged 
hesitation, and alarmed at the threatening marchies « 





here it was not possible for him to stay. 


| 


less anxious about the position of | 
' and his description justifies his judgmeat. 


/at Orleaus. 
| Rolande, which produced no effect save that of showing distinctly 


Mecklenburg in the west, the Government, determined to force 
the commander-in-chief into action, ordered two corps and 

of a third to march on Beaune la Rolande. The Operations thug 
had two heads, M. de Freycinet at Tours and General d’Aurelle 
The result was an isolated battle at Beaune la 


the scattered positions of the French army ; for the Duke of 
Mecklenburg touched them and disquieted them in the valley of 
the Loir, while the 10th German Corps met them at Beaune la 
Rolande. The Government were delighted at their * success.” 
and continued to command the two and a half corps on the right 
of the army. Meantime, as Chanzy narrates, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg had turned the French left, and having forced it 
back from Moré, boldly made a flank march across the French 
front to connect himself with Von der Tann. At the time 
when Ducrot made his sortie on the Marne, the German armies 
were united and ready to strike. On the 30th of November M, 
de Freycinet arrived at Orleaus, a council of war was held, and he 
propounded the Tours scheme, a march on Pithiviers. “ In spite of 
all the Generals could do,” writes Chanzy, * to prove the danger of 
the operation, if it was made when the enemy was concentrated 
about Pithiviers, and while nothing certain was known of the 
Paris diversion, the plan was insisted on by the formal order of 
the Government.” ‘Then followed the series of actions which cut 
the double-headed army in two, threw one-half over the Loire and 
the other on to its right bauk. ‘Thus the intervention of the 
Tours Government really played into the hands of the Ger. 
mans, whose able leaders broke in the centre of the line, success. 
fully, though not without fighting. Chanzy here distinguished 
himself alike by prudence and daring, and while the corps on the 
right were driven in disorder beyond Vierzon, he kept together 
the corps on the left, and retired in good order upon Josues, a little 
to the north of Beaugency. The Army of the Loire, apparently 
united for a few days, was thus separated, and never united again, 
On the 6th of December, Chanzy was placed at the head of three 
corps, which became the Second Army of the Loire. 

lor two months he led this army with great skill and a courage 
that never failed him, a courage all the more creditable because, 
from the time he took command of his army, though he never had 
a chance of success, yet he never, even uato the last, ceased to 
fight as if the day of victory would come with the morrow’s dawn. 
Posted between the forest of Marchenoir and the Loire, he held 
his ground, fighting for five days, until, in short, the Germans 
turned his position by Blois, and then he adroitly moved off to 
Vendome, where he occupied both banks of the Loir. Yet even 
M. de Freycinet is of 
opinion that Veuddme is a good position, but General Chanzy, a 
better judge, was not so favourably impressed with its excellence, 
Put to the test ofa 
serious attack, the position of Venddme was found wanting, and 
had to be abandoned for Le Mans. Indeed, Chanzy, with all his 
skill and tenacity, could not hold on for more than two days; and 
it may be inferred, from his frank statements, that the second 
army, although it still had much fight left in it, was really beaten 
by the middle of December. Lassitude and want of vigour, he 
writes, were plaiuly obvious among the troops, and the divisional 
Generals did not deceive themselves into believing that they 
would stand if attacked. Even Admiral Jauréguiberry, one of 
the hardiest and stoutest of the Generals, told Chanzy that he 
could not count ona serious resistance. So Chanzy decided at 
once, and slipped off in a thick fog over the Braye. ‘The fighting 
next day justified his apprehensions, but he succeeded in getting 
off with comparatively little loss. After the retreat upon 
Le Mans, Chanzy’s troops had a short rest, for it was needful 
that Bourbaki, then about Nevers, should be watched, and Prince 
Charles betook himself to Orleans. Here, again, the War Minister 
intervened with his plans. It was not until Bourbaki had been 
started on his eastern march that Chanzy was informed of the 
fact by M. Gambetta in the most hopeful and exulting terms. 
‘The information was not precise, and Chanzy asked the Minister 
to be more explicit. At the same time, he proposed a combined 
plan,—his own army to move on Chartres and Evreux ; Bourbaki 
on Nogent, between the Seine and Marne; Faidherbe on Com- 
pidgne and Beauvais,—an impossible project, as things stood, but 
more soldierlike than that of the Government. Freycinet, indeed, 
says that Bourbaki might have been directed by Langres or Frouard, 
but that nobody thought of it then. Yet on the 21st of December 
Chanzy wrote to Bordeaux sayiug a movement of Bourbakion Troyes 
is easy, opportune, and necessary. As it was, while M. Gambetta 
exultingly discounted the coming success of Bourbaki, declared the 


of the Duke of | situation to be good, saw, in visions, Bourbaki and Faidberbe 
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“nited marching on Paris, the two armies of the Republic were | sands of Dover. It is curious that on this tomb of James II. are 
fighting two separate, disconnected, ruinous campaigns. For several tolerably fresh wreaths of immortelles, and two withered 
Prince Charles, leaving Bourbaki to be dealt with in another | bouquets. Since even the last Laird of Gask is gone to his rest, 
fashion, marched at once upon Chanzy, broke up his strong out- | who is there to freshly decorate a Stuart’stomb? Did he bequeath 
posts, demoralized his army, fell upon him at Le Mans, shattered a fund for masses for his soul? None such, it seems to us, could 
the whole force, and forced him back on Laval. ‘The truth is, that have withstood the sweep of the first French Revolution. Or do 
there was great inequality in the 130,000 men collected at Le the clergy of the church bestow this touching little attention? At 
Mans, and that the weak places gave way. ‘There is no security any rate, there are the yellow crowns and there are the withered 
whatever for any State in any improvised army. ‘That is the bouquets, and on searching our memories we are inclined to think 
moral of the war in the French Departments. that it must be the present Duc FitzJames who thus visits the 
General Chanzy’s admirable book, written with modesty and grave of his remote ancestor and keeps it green. 
simplicity, gives us a very high opinion of his character and soldier- | Ina large chapel a stone’s-throw from the church, used for reli- 
like qualities, —he was the one very bright Gencral produced by the gious meetings and the children’s catechism, is a magnificent altar, 
war; but, combined with De Freycinet’s pleading for his Govern- | which belonged to the royal chapel in the chateau. It is of the date 
ment, it ought to convince any one that mere levies of men avail of Louis XIII.,and has his monogram with that of Anne of Austria 
not to save a nation, especially when those men are bandied about at each side. Standing before it, we felt as it were an oppression 
by mere enthusiasm and sanguine fancies ; and, from this point of of the two dreary dull lives of kings whichit had witnessed. Louis 
view, the campaign from September to February ought to be XIII. was one of the dreariest mortals ever born; and James 
regarded as affording the most precious lessons to the people and | LI. was made so by sad fate from youth to age. Mrs. Chal- 
the rulers of Great Britain. | lice quotes a passage in a letter of the Grande Mademoiselle’s 
a a ae |in which she says that the Duke of York, then a boy, and living 
MEMORIES OF FRENCH PALACES.* | here with his widowed mother, begged a ride in her coach as far 
‘ , : as Poissy, about six miles off. ‘The King of England also wanted 
Ox whichever side one turns, the memories recalled in this book | to 4 «put I would not allow of it, remarking that the Duke of 
are melancholy,—dead people, dead ambitions, dead hopes. St. york was only a boy, and that therefore there was no harm in my 
Cloud was already burnt when the pages devoted to its story | taking him.” Alas! in addition to that youthfal ride to Poissy, in 
were written, and since then the Tuileries has gone too; while | ¢,4 ¢jrande Mademoixelle’s pumpkin coach (she was not bad com- 
the half-destroyed Palais Royal stares with its clockless facade pany, that plump, long-nosed, energetic lady of Bourbon blood, 
upon its opposite neighbour, the gutted wing of the Louvre, like | 144 snubbed her cousin the great King, and was essentially what 
the blind giant of an old fable whose one eye has been remorse- | 1 oJern slang would call jolly), how many leagues was not James 
lessly extinguished by his bitterest foe. ie of York destined to roll backwards and forwards over the stately 
The story of each building is told by Mrs. Challice with plenty | roads around St. Germain’s! In his old age he and Louis XLV. 
of spirit, and we remember no book so well calculated to give the | interchanged visits upon the serene heights whereon they dwelt 
young generation amusing protares of the former inhabitants. | above ordinary mortals, and the Stuarts’ coach, with the scarlet 
The Bourbons and the Bonapartes flit through its pages like the | uniforms of England might be seen descending the great slope 
gay phantasmagoria of a dream ; and perhaps our children will be | towards the Seine, and winding up again in the long curve towards 
philosophically indifferent to personages whose memories yet arouse | 4), aqueducts of Marly, and so along the broad road across the 
in many hearts a passion of affection or of hatred, of triumph or | hill-top, now looking like any other road, but which two years ago 
of regret. We cavnot yet dissociate ourselves from the historical still retained its pavé and its bordering elms. Hot and heavy 
current which flowed through these famous walls. Every one ).4.¢ have been his peruke in the summer days; and once at 
takes one side or the other, and regards the palaces of France| y..,ij1es there was DO easy chair for him! Aud when the 
ae a spuels of the countes’s ee uae & remy peo king, in all the plentitude of his state and untouched 
and pride. But should the Republic, one and indivisible, ever | authority, set out from Versailles, what a sight it was! In 
succeed in rooting itself, there may come a day when the whole | ¢),o5¢ days, sensible, pradent Madame de Maiutenon was seated 
tragedy may move the people as little as this generation is moved | by his side, or followed in another coach to herself, and 
by the execution of Charles I. — ; ‘each had their “ people,” and all these people had their wigs. 
From the better known buildings about which our newspapers ‘pore are a dozen of pictures of battlefields at Versailles where 
have been writing for the past year we turn to one or two which you may see the coach and the man and the wig painted to the 
are less seldom visited. For instance, we have found many jife. Aud when they all got to St. Germain’s, what a commotion 
travellers who had never been inside the Chateau of St. Germain, | jy the town, yet so unaltered! How the dark chateau filled for 
though it was long the home of an historic group of Englishmen. | the moment with the life-blood of a monarchy uuexiled, and the 
It is some distance from Varis, contains no pictures, and had for | Gourt of St. James did its best to royally receive the Court of St. 
150 years a gaunt dreariness about its angular brick pavilions | oyis! The Grande Mademoiselle was dead within five years of the 
which was anything but inviting to the ordinary tourist. These | arrival of the English King, but the two old men who had been 
pavilions form no part of the original structure ; they were added young together went on with their ceremonies and reminiscences, 
by Louis XLV. to the beautiful building erected by Francis I. and yytil the death of James left Louis alone in his glory, on the 
his daughter-in-law Catherine de Medicis; and before the unhappy pinnacle where he survived for some fifteen years more. 
war of 1870 an active restoration was being carried out, which ‘The reader will find much that is interesting in the other 
consisted in chipping off the brick excrescences and restoring the  jjstorical notices in this book, especially Malmaison and Fon- 
chiteau of the Renaissance. ‘The architect was M. Millet, who tainebleau, containing details which we do not remember to have 
seems to have caught Viollet le Duc's genius for the restoration of | seen before. Lf we have singled out St. Germaiu’s, it is because 
the French architecture of the middle ages, for so much as was King James is so completely forgotten that there are perhaps maby 
completed a year ago was very fair to look on. ‘Then, for twelve | of our readers who when in Paris have never cared to go and see 
mouths, the place was entirely deserted, until a fortuight ago, | that little bit of England's belonging, on whose marble front it 
When a faint sound of hammers began, and we hear that a few work- | js jyseribed in gold that it was 
men have been put on. But with twopence-halfpenny to pay on «Qa royal ashes by a royal care bestowed.” 
every letter from town to town, it may be surmised that the public | ‘ : ; 
purse will not allow mach to be spent on artistic restorations. aS ae oe neon 
The Empire had, however, placed in the completed part of the THE LONE RANCHE.* 
chiteau a very noble museum of Celtic and Gallo-Roman Tuts is one of those books which boys climb into nut-trees or 
antiquities, bury themselves amongst the ivy on the top of an out-house to 
In immediate proximity to the Chiiteau of St. Germain is the revel in without interruption; aud which men enjoy too, if they 
church containing the tomb of our James II. ‘The present build- are away alone in a railway-carriage, or somewhere else safely 
ing aud the marble monument are only forty years old. Both the out of reach of those accustomed to look up to them as personi- 
one and the other are in good Roman taste, and over the tomb of fications of wisdom and gravity; but of which, if they are 
the king is a fresco of St, George of England, while the little caught reading it, they speak disparagingly, tossing it away 
chapel is all embroidered with the royal initials and the arms of with an affected yawn, though unable to conceal a smile, and 
England. Be our opinions what they may, the arms of England excusing themselves on the ground that they woudered what sort 
cause the heart to thrill when one meets themina foreign church, of nonsense the boys had got hold of, and what on earth a 
and sees our patron saint careering on what appear to be the ‘‘ranche” might be ; keeping, however, au eye ou the drawing- 
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* Memories of Freuch Palaces, By A. E. Challice. London: Bra bury and Evans. | * Lhe Lone anche By Captain Mayne Reid, Loudon: Cuapman aud Hall. 
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room, and abstracting the book at a convenient moment, taking 
care that the suspiciously plethoric pocket shall be on the off 
side if they have to pass the friends who believe in them on 
their way to the study, where they propose to themselves just 
to glance at the upshot of the adventure they have lighted on. 
The Lone Ranche is in fact a tale of hair-breadth escapes, pure 
and unadulterated; or almost so, for it is seasoned with a little 
Mexican history and a little Central-American geography, to give 
it an appearance of containing valuable information, so that it may 
pass muster with parents who affect disapproval of frivolous read- 
ing, but who will assure themselves that this is a work of a very 
different kind, and that they are not of those who object to useful 
knowledge simply because it is communicated in a pleasant form. 
For our own part, however, we could dispense with the little scraps 
of history and physical geography. We hold the opinion that a 
book should be a book either for boys or men. The former will 
certainly neither value nor read the history that explains the un- 
settled state of affairs which gives a semblance of possibility to the 
very singular events narrated ; but will cheerfully take it for granted. 
Nor will they trouble themselves much about the geography, or 
attempt to follow with conscientious eye, on the very inadequate 
maps generally at their command, the intricate routes described ; 
and men will scarcely go to Captain Mayne Reid’s sensational 
books of adventure for the information about Mexico contained in 
the dry chapters thinly interspersed, and which come upon one 
not so much with the pleasant surprise of a morsel of pigeon in a 
pie of that name, as with the sudden jar of a pebble in a currant- 
bun. The occasional adult reader with a bump of locality might 
appreciate the geographical passages, had they been favoured 
with a map; but Captain Mayne Reid—like writers of travels 
generally—has not made his work complete by adding a chart of 
the various routes followed by the Mexicans and the Indians, 
which might appropriately be traced in black and red, so dark and 
bloody are the deeds that follow on their track. Instead, the 
author says, ‘‘ Spread before you a map of prairie-land. .... It 
must be a map of modern time, based on the latest explorations.” 
This is thoughtful, but a little practical generosity would have 
been more to the purpose. It reminds us of a chief engineer who 
descended on a party of dispirited and impecunious subordinates, 
quartered in a strange district, and after overwhelming them with 
fresh instructions, vanished with the well-meant but ironical- 
seeming command, ‘ Have plenty of money.” We are blessed 
with no such map of prairie-land, but we have succeeded in 
making out that the scene of the story lies between 30° and 35° 
north latitude and 101° and 105° west longitude; that is, 
between the town of Albuquerque, in New Mexico, and the 
junction of the river Pecos with that of the Bravo del 
Norte, on the southern Texan boundary. This district is 
a sterile table-land, so entirely without land-marks that 
the solitary track across it had formerly to be marked by 
stakes within sight of each other. Hence its name of the Staked 
Plain. This terrible desert terminates abruptly on its eastern 
boundary in precipices or precipitous but very irregular escarp- 
ments, that descend from five hundred to two thousand feet into 


the prairies or the champagn country of Texas. So far Captain | 


Mayne Reid confines himself to geographical fact, but we do not 
remember that he vouches for the delightfully opportune cha3in in 
the five-hundred-to-two-thousand-feet precipice up which the hero 
and his giant guide escape from the Indians ; nor, when the chasm 
closes, for the wonderful chimney down which they go like 
practised climbing-boys before the Act protected them ; nor for 
the cavern—with its passage to a more hospitable chasm, leading 
to the upper plain—which the adventurers found at the 
bottom of the chimney, when the Indians, with a huge 
tombstone that 
devilish malignity, sealed the top. Nor does he speak with 
confidence of the existence in this ghostly region of a dear 
little oasis, quite out of sight, and deep below the level of the 
dreary plain,—not au unhealthy hollow, observe, but with a love 
of a lake in the bottom that pours its waters into the prairies 
below by means of a passage, forced in primeval times through 
several miles of frowning rock. ‘This emerald of the desert is the 


Lone Ranche of the title, which, though it is not explained to | 


us, means, we gather, a solitary farm. In this retreat—come upon 
in their flight, and, curiously enough, unknown to Mexicans, 
Indians, and the wild rangers of Texas—the heroine of the story 
hides with her brother—an ex-governor—from the malice of his 
successor, a creature of Santa Anna; and to this blissful paradise 
the lovely Adela brings her lover, whom she finds in one of her 
solitary hunting expeditions, for she is such a good shot and expert 


rider that she is caterer in ordinary to the party at the Lone 


it took twenty men to move, had, with | 





| Ranche. He is nearly dying, and hovering over him ne the 

| obscene and horrible birds of ill-omen, the vultures, whose 
| Stincts are described as so unerring that they can detect a coming 
| battle by the attitude and expression of two proximate patties, 
But having introduced our readers to this cosy refuge—which 
plays the same part in our imaginations as the house in the tree of 
the Swiss Family Robinson, or the fertile rock in the desert in that 
favourite children’s book, the Castaways, in both of which you 
pull the rope-ladder up after you—we must excuse ourselves from 
revealing the plot further, partly for Captain Mayne Reid’s sake 

partly from our inability to recall the intricate order of events: 
in which Indians attack Rangers, and settlers attack Indians, and 
Mexicans attack the helpless exiles, and Rangers attack the 
Mexicans, and Indians and Mexicans together attack travelling 
merchants, and so on; and in which also the most marvellous 
coincidences save everyone we long to have saved, and destroy 
everyone we thirst to have destroyed, so that the happiest of happy 
parties assembles at last, and gallant brother and beautiful sister 
marry beautiful sister and gallant brother, and the giant and faith. 
ful Yankee ranger marries the pretty Mexican maid. But there 
are faults worse than the improbability of the incidents—which we 
expect in a tale of adventure written for boys—as there are points 
better than a stirring plot. 

If we see little advantage in making tales of wild adventure— 
clearly not meant for grown-up people—channels for conveying 
information on history, natural history, geography, and botany, 
we see still less reason for introducing love affairs, and giving the 
story, in some degree, the character of a novel. But Captain 
Mayne Reid does not stop here, but speaks of unholy passion, of 
lust and concubinage. Such a sentence as this is not adapted 
for boys, and can add nothing to the eager pleasure with which 
he is devouring the pages of the wonderful narrative, while 
it may be mischievous :—‘ ‘Ah, my pretty Adela!’ he exclaimed, 
staggering towards the portrait, and in tipsy glee contemplating 
it; ‘you thought to escape me—but no. No one can get away 
from Gil Uraga—friend, sweetheart, or enemy. You shall yet be 
mine, enfolded in these arms—if not as my wife, as something that 
will serve just as well—my margarita!” Nor do we like the 
way in which our author treats the marvellous escapes of his 
own creation. It is a little too absurd to affect to throw himself 
so heartily into his story as to assume the truth of it so abso- 
lutely, that it becomes necessary gravely to declare each outrageous 
coincidence which is required to carry the principal characters 
in safety to the dénouement ‘‘ the hand of Providence.” Itisa 
sort of trifling with sacred things that borders on profanity. We 
have a chapter actually called ‘The Hand of God,” because the 
peril is at its height, and a startling circumstance of proportionate 
unlikeliness—so startling that the effect is highly ludicrous instead 
of solemn —is invented to turn the tide of fortune. The prisoners 
(our friends) are bound to trees and nine Mexicans are 
pointing their guns at them, the three orders, ‘ attention,” 
‘‘make ready,” ‘take aim,” are all given—and we must say the 
rescuers are sailing most culpably and cruelly near to the wind, 
and deserve to fail—when the nine Mexicans fall dead before the 
ambushed rifles of the wild rangers of Texas. Again, the details 
| of the hanging of the two culprits are horrible, and unfit for any 
| work of mere amusement, and especially for one meant for the 
| young. 

The points which are better than a merely stirring plot are the 
| spiritedness of the descriptions, and the intimate knowledge of 
|the manners, customs and habits of the Indian, Mexican and 
| European inhabitants of those semi-barbarous countries. It is the 
| strange familiarity with every little detail of the life and character 
| of these distant people that lends the air of truthfulness to the 
wildness and hair-breadth nature of the adventures, which even 
| boys require to complete the fascination of such stories as these. 
| We say nothing of the artificial stiffness of the love-scenes, ia 
which Captain Mayne Reid is entirely out of his element, nor of 
some questionable grammar in his book. It is not fair to expect 
anything better from a man of action, who only uses his pen to 
| fashion his travels into stories. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Church and the Churches of Southern India. By J. A. Lobley, 
M.A. (Deighton and Bell, Bell and Daldy.)—This was “ the Maitland 
Prize Essay for 1870.” These prizes are certainly doing their work 
well, if they call forth such very creditable performances as ths one be- 
fore us. There is, as is well known, in Malabar a native church, the 
foundation of which is ascribed by tradition to St. Thomas, and which 
is unquestionably of great antiquity. With this community the aggte 
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The Church of Romo in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


istianity of the West has come into contact, a contact not always | Heather (J. F.), Surveying & Astr 


Church Missionary Society in our own day aimed, each | 


f its own, at bringing the “ Syrian Church of Malabar” | Kavanagh (M.), Origin of Language and Myths, 2 vols cr 8vo... 
and discipline which seomed to it more in har- | /0aring (H. J.), Common Sayings, Words, and Customs, 12m 


@.F Weale's S.) (Lockwood) 1/6 
| Hodge (C .), Systematic Theology, vol 1, 8¥o (Nelson) 12/6 
| Holt (E. S.), Isoult Barry of Winscote, a Tale of Tudor Times.,,...(Shaw & Co.) 5/0 

Jardine (J.), Christian Sacerdotalism from a Layman’'s Stand-poiut (Longman) 8/6 
Johuston (R.), English Composition and Essay Writing, 12mo ......(Longman) 146 
.(Low & Co.) 21/0 
Warne &Co,) 1/0 
+-+(Routledge) 4 
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Low (Lieutenant), Tales of Naval Adventure, 12mo . 














mony with the trath. In both instances a temporary success has been | Martin (J.), Origin and History of the New Testament... €Stoughton) 50 
Totus both the native Church, which, like other communities of | nag (James), Essays, Philosophical and Theological, 2 vols ...(Triibner) 21/0 
achieved ; : ie eal fi abl | Mill (Dr. J.), Primary, Industrial, and Technical Education, er 8vo (Kelly & Co) 2/6 
Eastern Christendom, is singularly immovable and averse to change, has Noumana (Dr. 1), Test-Book of Skin Diseases, trans by A. Pullar (Hardwicke) 12/6 
il lement. Mr. Lobley’s a _| Yur Childhood's Prayer or “ Our Father ” Stories, 18m0..............e.escceeee (Legg) 20 
fbrown off the foreign eleme - y! ecount of theso transac | Parnell (J.), The Last Plank, a Tale of the Sea, cr 8vo .. «(Wyman & ooo 20 
tions (his account of the latter is very brief), written as it is with | Foul Gite. Ht. Bd, Busting the Rules, 12mo aa(3. 8 Union) 16 
: d oe ¥ . a ac P | Paull (Mrs. H. B.), Miss Herbert's Keys, 12m0............ccccceccesseeeeeee .8.U H 
great care, and in a most laudable spirit of fair dealing, 18 highly instruc- | Pressensé (E. de), Je-us Christ, trans by Harwood .........(Hodder Sineataes ; 0 
tive. We cannot too highly commend the practical conclusion to which | aeeey ag tg de ~. on Moral Maxims, &c., trans (Low & Co.) 2/6 
. age. Eo . . . oss - 8), Outlines of the History of England, l2mo.............. «..-(T. Lauri 
he comes, that our missionaries should do their best without active in- Routledge's Readings:—Dramatic, he . es 1 ° 
aeunee Ot proselytism to raise tho tono of the native Church, hoping Tate (R.), Historical Geology, (Weale's Series), 12M0...........s.+++0000 (Lockwood) 2/6 
terfere: - Tweedie (W. K.), Environs of Jerusalem, Pictorial, &c. 12mo .. .(Nelson) 10 


{hat it will one day be able to do good work in Christianizing the neigh- 


boaring popul 
notions, can ever expect to do. 

Papers on Bunking and Finance, by a Bank Managar (Bemrose), seem 
sensible, and on the whole, orthodox. The “ Bank Manager” is a 
strong advocate for “ one-pound notes,” which, he truly says, avoid 
the expense that attends on the wear and tear of gold currency. He 
would not probably condescend to notice the argument that they 
become, if one may judge from what we experience in Scotland, 
exceedingly dirty and disagreeable. There are some observations on 
the general subject of the issue of notes, advocating “Consol notes,” 
issued on the security of Government stock ; country notes, as he very 
truly remarks, have no security except the credit of the bankers. 

Crass Books, ETC.—Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Hughes’ book is intended for candidates purpos- 
ing to compete for Civil-Service appointments. He compresses a great 
amount of information into his two hundred and thirty pages, and he 
adds a very useful appendix in three hundred and more questions on 
the subject of Indian history which he has constructed and collected. 
—The Practical Moral Lesson- Book, by the Rev. Charles Hole, Book I. 
(Longmans), has for its subject “ Duties concerning the Body.” On the 
whole, we are inclined to prefer lesson-books that are not so directly 
didactic. Mr. Hole has received, it would seem, a brief from the United 
Kingdom Alliance, for he condemns both alcohol and tobacco; ho is even 
doubtful about tea, proscribing green and allowing black only in a much 
diluted form. He tells us an awful fact, that every one who consumes a 
pound of hyson (which an ordinary tea-drinker does in three months) 
swallows what would poison 10,860 cats threo months old. “ Think 
of it!” cries our author, with prophetic fervour. In another edition he 
may add, on our authority, as an argument against alcoholic drinks, 


that any one who drinks a pint of claret-cup flavoured with cucumber- | 


peel swallows what would poison twenty blackbeetles six woeks old. Is 


it not somewhat odd, by the way, to speak of a lad who hanged himself 
in a fit of passion as having “ neglected the duty of self-preservation ” ? 


—A Chronological Sketch of the Kings of England and France, by | 


H. M. L. (Washbourne), appears in a third edition. The author has, he 
tolls us, “had the happiness of becoming a Catholic,” and has therefore 
“amended and corrected it, so as to adapt it for circulation in Catholic | 
schools and families.” Surely it is a little strange for an author to alter 

his history because he has changed his belief. We wonder what tho | 
first edition said of Mary I. Now she appears as “ brave, pious, and 
resolute.” Tho “Catholic families’ do not hear a single syllable of 
the little affairs at Smithfield and elsewhere. Possibly indeed these 
are implied in the word “‘resolute.”” This, however, we can account 
fer; but why should “Catholic families” be told that George IV. 
“was a wise monarch and discreet statesman; his personal appear- 
ance was prepossessing, and his manners captivating ”? The Rev. 
John Hunter publishes another of his useful series of Shakespearian 
editions, King John. (Longmans). The Boy's Manual of Seamanship 
and Gunnery, by Staff Commander C. Barney, R.N. (Warne), appears ina 
second edition, approved for use by the Admiralty. Among legal text- 
books, we may mention Notes on Liquidations and Compositions, by G. 
Manley Wetherfield (Longmans); Zhe Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and | 
10 U's, by J. W. Smith, LL.D. (Effingham Wilson); and The Law of 
Private Trading and Partnership proceeds from the same author and | 
publisher, Mr. Parnell intends his little book Lands and Houses (Effing- 
ham Wilson) as an “ Investors’ Guide ;” An Essay on the Reform of the 
Law of Real Property and the Practice of Conveyancing, by a Solicitor | 
(Bemrose), aims at furthering the great object of “ free trade in land.” 
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Ailam’s Principia Graeea, edited by H. Holden, 12M0 ..e.secseresseeeee (Routledge) 3/6 
Aldine Poets, re-issue, Dryden, vols 3 and 4, 12m0, ......... (Bell & Daldy)—each 16 


Allbutt (T. C.), On the Use of the Opthalmoscope in Nervous Disease (Macmillan) 15 0 
Ball (R. S.), Experimental Mechanics, a Course of Lectures, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 16/0 
Bannerman (H.), Essays on Christian Unity, 12mo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Beet 20'S All About Cookery, Cr 8VO0  .cccccccsccecsoccecsecsessessesseces (Ward & Lock) 2/6 

eeton's All About Everything, er 8vo . .(Ward & Lock) 2.6 














Cabinet Edition of the British Poets, 4 vols vo (Bell & Daldy) 14.0 
Campin (F.), Iron Bridges, Girders, Roofs, &c. (W s Series)...... (Lockwood) 20 
Corueille’s Le Cid, trans into Eng. Blank Verse by W. Nokes (Wyman & Sons) 2/0 

tes from all Quarters, by a Clerical Recluse, er 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 


Farle (John), The Philology of the English Tongue, 12mo ............(Macmillan) 66 
gitipides, Medea, Alcestis, and Hippolytus, trans by H. Williams...(Longman) 50 
= feeman (E. A.), Historical Essays, 8V0  .....e.cccccosscssoserees .»-(Macmillan) 10 6 
Hartwig (Dr, G.), The Subterrancan World, 8V0 ....cccccccessesesssereeree(LONGMan) 210 | 








ation,—able to do it better than we, with our Western | 
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Ueberweg (Dr. F.), System of Logic, &c., trans by Lindsay, 8vo 
Williams (C. J. and C. T.), Pul x ption, &., cr 8vo 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Dene Hollow, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo......... 
Zerffi (Prof. G. G.), Spiritualism and Animal Magnetism, cr 




















A. VERKRUZEN (Grower's Agent, &c.) 


Mz 
| Respectfully calls attention to his Fine and Extensive Stock of 
PURE AND SELECT GERMAN WINES, 


| Which he has personally selected at the resid of the different growers. All 
grades, from the light and refreshing dinner sorts to the grandest dessert selections, 
are supplied by him iu their native purity, at prices varying from 17s 6d to 150s per 
dozen, packing, &c., included. 

For real elegance and delicacy of flavour no Wines equal them. The curative 
properties of certain sorts in cases of Stone, Gravel, Gout, Dropsy, Rheumatism, 
&e., &., are invaluable. 

Nothing is so refreshing, nothing gives such zest to a meal. 

The highest testimonials from eminent members of the faculty forwarded by 
post, with price list on application. 











Choice Sherries, Ports, Champagnes, Clarets, &c., at lowest prices. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT—3 FELL STREET, WOOD STREET, E.C. 
Where the Wines may be tested. 

Terms—cash. Cheques crossed Bank of England. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Conner OF CHancerny Lang), LONDON, E.C. 

HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country ou 
orders over 20s, Per ream, 
| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ove eee ose ow. 3/0 
| Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oe wae eo 

Superflne Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) 
| Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ooo 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ove eee ooo ose 
| Outsides Foolsecap ... oon ooo oe ose ooo ° oes - 
| Letter Paper for Scribbling on oa plain, 4/0; raleddo. 46 
| New “ Vellum Wove Club-Iouse” Noto on ooo «» five quires for 2/6 
| Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





oe oe «8/0 

eee oe 2/6 
10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
. . 66 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
— excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels. 

Price with One Button, 2s 6d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 





| A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 


U M, 





CH LOR A L 


CHLORALUM POWDER. 
CHLORALUM WOOL. 
CHLORALUM WADDING, 23s 6d per Sheet. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Lllustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


| THRESHER and GLENNY, Outitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


udon. 


\ ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
1 PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 


Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., § (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, an] can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweeteus the breath, and for cleansing artilicial teeth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliaucy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge, 
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| perty, operations, or business of the C mp: any. Theacquiring, providing 
and using of sea-going and other vessels for the conveyance of the aforesaid an ring, 


or produc -y The carrying on 1 the several branches of mp ess of @ tra 


NEW SOMBRERO PHOSPHATE COMPANY, surat tis cris onthe reven! washer bcton gt augue 


LIMITED. 


conducive to the foregoing objects. identa) op 


| 4th. The liability of the members is limited. 


Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which 5th. The capital of the Company is one hundred and thirty thons 
ach, 7 en pounds, 


the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his Share. 


Capital, £130,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each, with power to increase, of which 


10,000 Shares are offered for Subscription. 


£1 per Share payable on Application, and £2 on Allotment, the remaiuing £7 on 


the Ist November. 
Subscribers may anticipate these Payments under Discount of Three per Cent. 


DIRECTORS, 
His Excellency DROUYN DE LHUYS ew of the * 





de Fr: 
The Right Honourable THOM AS. DAKIN, Lord Mayor of London. 
E. B. EASTWICK, Esq., C.B., M.P. 
JOHN MARSH EVANS, Esq., Leamington. 

Rear-Admiral R. JOHN MACDONALD, 1 Ovington Square, London. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, and Co., Lombard Street, E.C. 
SoLicrrors.—Messrs. WESTALL and ROBERTS, 7, Leadenhall Street, E. C. 
AvpITORS —Messrs. PRICE, HOLYLAND, and WATERHOUSE. 

SECRETARY (pro tem,).—H. B. T. POWELL, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES,—1 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS 

This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing the Island of Sombrero, in 
the West Indies, and working its well-known and importaut deposit of Phosphate 
of Lime. 

The Island is held on lease, granted by Her Majesty, for a term of 21 years, from 
the 16th of March, 1865, at a yearly rental of £1,000, without any royalties. 
the Island, and to be included in the purchase, are new and improved machinery, 
buildings, and tramways, specially designed and suited for raising and shipping 
the Phosphate, and the works and buildings necessary for accommodating a staff of 
400 men. The working plantand machinery are in the most efficient order. 

This property formerly belonged to the Sombrero Company, which is now being 
wound up under the Court of Chancery. The sole cause of this liquidation was 
the insufficiency of capital, and the consequent forcing of the produce at unre- 
munerative prices. This is proved by the following statement, which has been 
certifled as correct by the official liquidator, Mr. H. Chatteris, under whose able 
management the island has been worked, and which shows the profit made in the 
ten months during which the cargoes received have been realized. The subsequent 
shipments will produce a still higher rate of profit, but as the acc »unt sales have 
not been closed they a:e taken from this statement. 

The particulars of shipments show that there were raised and shipped by the 
Liquidation in ten months 36 cargoes of phosphate, producing 16,127 tons 3 ewt. 


1 qr. 51b., at prices varying from 85s. to 953. delivered in England, and from 40s. to | 





42s 6d free on board, and which produced net proceeds, £38,960 3s 6d. 
The cost of realizing this was £11,300 in cash, and in stores 
£4,579 2s 8d, in all... ove ove ove ove ove one we £15,879 2 





Leaving in hand a net prefit of 28s 73d per ton for ten months ooo 2: O8l 0 . 
Or per annum.. ee 27,697 5 
The present price, and which has been obtained by. the Liquid: ation, is, 
however, £5 per ton, which would have produced, in additien, on 
the above returns .. sso see nee newts « 14,592 14 3) 
Oo 
Equal to an annual clear profit (subject to £1,000 per annum for rent) of £42,199 19 3 

In the above result the basis of the present ratio of production under liquidation | 
in Chancery is taken, but with a sufficient Capital and the pradent management of 
experienced commercial men, this produce may be easily increased by 5,000 tons | 
per annum, which would yield an annual profit of £50,000 after payment of rent 
and expenses of management. The results and figures of the Ten Months’ Liquida- 
tion have been carefully checked, and may be absolutely relied upon. 

A report, made after careful su: vey, estimates the deposit at 700,000 tons at the 
least, and for ten years there has been a steady and continuous supply, propor- 
tionate to the labour and capital employed. 

The capital of this Company has been fixed at £130,000, represented by 13,000 | 
shares at £10 each, which will include for working capital the sum of £20,009. | 

To each Share will be attached a Bonus Warrant of £10. Each year £9,000 of 
the net profits will be set aside and Bonus Warrants redeemed to that amount. 
The Bonus Warrants for redemption wiil be drawn by ballot. In this manner, the 
Capital subscribed will be redeemed to all the Shareholders during the 14} years 
of the concession, and yet the Shareholder will continue to receive his dividends on 
each Share, and will participate in the distribution of the residue of Capital in the 
hands of the Company if the Lease be not renewed. It is, however, confidently 
expected that the Crown will renew the Lease, and that the Company will con- 
tinue to earn dividends as heretofore. | 

The Capital, on the above calculations of ascertained profit, leaving out the | 
increased production, would produce a profit of about £49,000, which would be | 
applied as follows:— 

Profit on the minimum yield, say ..... eovesee sorceccesoescere 
Annual sum to be set aside to form a inking tf ad to prov 
for return of capital to the Bonus Warrants as above stated... 9,000 0 0 





£49,000 @ 0 











Leaving for dividends per annum .scececcccsereecorseree £31,000 O 0} 


equivalent to about 24 per cent. nett, in addition to the yearly reiemption of part 
of the Capital, while, with the estimated increased production, a dividend of 33 per 
cent. would be realized, besides the annual sinking fund. 

The existing Contracts of the late Company leave to be delivered one-fourth part, 
not exceeding 3,000 tons, of all the phosphate made ready for shipment between 
Ist January, 1871, and the 29th September, 1871, at 42s 6d free ou board, 1,500 
tons at 95s, 1,100 tons at 90s, 350 tons of Brown Fine at Sis, and of this about 2,000 
tons are raised and ready for shipment, and to this the Company will be entitled at | 
a rate of 40s per ton, leaving a profit proportionate to the above calculation on these | 
particular contracts. 

The Phosphate of this Island is of the highest quality and commands a ready 
and preferential sale at £5 per ton, at which price the present proprietors are 
refusing contracts on account of the upward tendency of the markets, 

There is every reason to believe that this tendency will continue. Phosphate of 
Lime is an article of the highest importance, both as a fertilizer aud for the utiliza- 
tion of sewage, and contracts for it are eagerly sought, not only in the United King- 
dom but throughout the Continent, 

The Directors have entered into a Provisional Contract to purchase the property, 
including the lease of the Island as from 29th September, 1571, together with all 
buildings, plant, fixed and rolling-stock, machinery, steam eugines, lighters, &c., 
now at the [sland, complete, and in full working order, for the sun of £110,000, 

Copy of this contract, which is dated the 20th tember, 1871, and made be- 
tween John Marsh Evans of the one part, and Francis Pavy on behalf of the Com- | 
pany of the other part, may be seen at the office of the Company's Solicitors. 

In cases where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without dedue- 
tion, and where an allotment is made of an amount smaller than that applied for, 
the surplus of deposit will be applied towards the amount payable on allotment. 

In default of payment of the respective instilments at their dus dates, all pre- 
vious payments will be liable to forfeiture. 

The following is a copy of the Memorandun of Association : 

Ist. The name of the Company is the New Sombrero Phosp! nate Company, 
Limited. 

2nd. The registered office of the Company is to be situate in England. 

3rd. The objects for which the Company is established are:—!. ‘The purchasing 
or leasing and working of mines or quarries of phosphate of lime, and other 
minerals or products of a like or similar nature, in the Island of Sombrero, in the 
West Indies. The rendering marketable, manufacturing, transportation, and sale 
of phosphate of lime and other minerals or products of whatever kind obtained 
by such working. The acquiring, making, providing, maints g, and using of 
buile lings, roads, railways, tramways, ¢ anuls, stock, plant, and other works and 
conveniences for the purposes aforesaid, and otherwise in connection with the pro- | 
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| A Recent TRIAL FOR MURDER. 





| divided into thirteen thousand shares of ten px sea 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To THE DIRECTORS OF THE NEW SOMBRERO PuospuaAte C OMPANY, Lure 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. the sum of ED, 

| Pounds, being a deposit of £1 per Share on Shares in the aboye 

pany, [request you to a! me that number of Shares: ove 
| accept such Shares or $s number you may allot to m», accordir 

’ ng t a 
of your Prospectus, ana iauthorize you to insert my nar ne on the ng, (9 the terms 
| Members for the number of Shares ull ott ted to me. T of the 


| 


Cc 
pone I hereby agro “4 

















Siguature ... iets 


(ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP IF THE APPLICANT WISHES TO Pay Up ry Fr , 
ALLOTMENT.) N FULL ox 

otment in full under discount at 3 per cent, 

Siguature 


I desire to pay up my All 












“A wonderfully interesting book.”—S/andar 
s that have been said by lit 
” = ¥ itera 
men and women of oue another."—£ ry 


| 
&. ‘A volume full of the smart @ rd Dia lant th 


In crown 8yvo, price 3s Gd, cloth gilt. 


| THE BOOK OF AUTHOR 
A Collectic f ¢ cisms, A Mots, Personal Descriptions, &c.. w - 
| oe . Engl sh ene of Le “J rs in E “ hi ge of English i aa aint 
| Sy W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

FREDERICK WARNE sedford Street, Covent Garden, 












and Co., 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, c loth, ls 6d; 


TY’ sg > TTY a bl ‘ 1, rr 

| GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT, 

A New Metuop of Cure. 

By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
| Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post 
| “Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr, Poakes in ‘his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.’ “—Spectator. 

“The views of such men as Dr. Foxkes and Dr. Bent nett are, we are glad to say, 

beginning to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”—Chemnical News, Mareh 
17, 1871. 





by post, Is 8d. 








ORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 
May be had from all Relations 


London: GE 





TEXT-BOOKS, &c., by PROFESSOR BAIN. 

Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 10s 64. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Atexanper 
4 BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logie in the University of Aberdeen. The Parts 
may be had separately :— 
Part L. DepucrioN, pri 





2 43. | Part IL. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s Gd. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vyo, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


On 1 Mond lay next, in 1 vol. 

LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES. By Dr. F. Usserwea, Professor of Philosophy in the 

University of Kinigsberg. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by THomAs M. 

LinpvsaY, MLA., F.RS.E., Examiner in Philosophy to the University of Ediaburgh, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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5VO, pric e , 16s, cloth. 
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‘TOBER, 1871, price 33 6. 
MENTAL SCIENC 


chological Association. 
.v, M.D, 
CONTENTS. 
INSANITY AND ITS TREATMENT: the Presic 4 Address at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, held August 3. L871. By Henry Maudsley, MD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON THE BoDy IN HBALTH AND 
DISEASE, with Especial Reference to the It nigination. By Daniel H. Tuke, MD. 
By Frederick Needham, M.D. 
THe NEW METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS. 
FURTHER OBSERV axsenson GFENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE INSANE. 
ON CRANIOLOGY. By J. William Bastwood, M.D. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THe pete: NT’'s Apress. By G. Fielding Blandford, M.D. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER. General Paralysis of the fsane.—Medi 
Certilleates of Insanity.—Atteudants on the Insane. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ON MENTAL SCiENCE.—PSYCHOLOGICAL RETROSPECT. 
Report of Annual Meetings of the Medico-Psychological Association, &c. 
(To be Continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


\ OURNING.—Measrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
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By J. Boyd, M.D. 











and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 

Mourning being required, or any other sud len em srgency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain flgares, and the charges are the sam2 as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

a> ve ole as At . ee ; 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a tlxed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 

charges for DRESSMAKING, 



























8. d. & a. 

Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining .. 4 6 

Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Li 5 6 

Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining ......-e-0« 16 

Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining ... 1 a 

| Skirt into Band .... . 7 6° Silk Facing......... 1 105 

Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0 tersham Ribbon for 06 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, 
Al; aca Pocket - 1 6 Crape and Rosette . 








Mounting do, do., 
Pocket........ 
Mounting do., do., eseee 
Silk Body Lining 5 6 lacker, Braid, and Crimm 
THE LOND IN GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, aud 251 Regent Street, London. 

JAY'S. 


Muking Garibaldi 
6 Making Low Bodi 
Sundries ..... 
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" SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Lists, TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 





in, ’ 
als MUDIE 8 oe om an 
m- ‘sed for October, of the New and Choice Books in circulation at Mudie’s AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
or noes Library are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on applica- Price One Shilling. 
ve ‘Lists contain all the principal Books of the present season and No 51 for October, now ready. 


noe it and 1 interest published i 
ds, ly every work of acknowledged merit and general interest published in 
art 4 during the past three years. The October Catalogues of Surplus TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
* Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for sale at greatly reduced | miwep Th rgQ.: ot 
Copies of Teves now ready for delivery. ‘These Catalogues comprise many | Lhe NEWSPAPER PRESS: its Origin, Progress, and 
a | Present Position. By JAMes GRANT, Author of * Random Recollections,” 





prices ; cca hhaiieca ia 2 ; 
ole the season in good second-hand condition, and a large Selection p> at ee r o C 
m- ee - - Rest po in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for | gy os oe pone &e. In 2 vols. 8yo. [Vow ready. 
to Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding and Birth- | LIVES of the KEM BLES. By Percy Frrzc ERALD, 
- day Presents and School Prizes. Author of * The Life of Garrick,” & 2 yols, [Vow ready. 
” ga Pp a ; “ Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has proluced a clean and tolerably 
. Mvpre’s Secect LiBRARY (Limited), 510 New Oxrorp Srreer. cesvent summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles.”"— 








: ANGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY. NOTICE— The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, Memoir of 
Mr. Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 6s, 





ree The October Lists of Books lately added to the English and Foreign Library, | 
. and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be for- The SAPPHIRE CROSS fa New Novel. By GEORGE 
warded postage free on application. —_—— . MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 
. Street, London. W. P. KENNEDY, Manager. | ° re 
tee Aa : /ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Garayrt, Author of 





= USSELL'S DIARY of the WAR.—A NARRATIVE of | “Lady Wedderburn's Wish,” “The Romance of War,” &. 3 vols, 
the WAR, by Dr. W. H. Russet, Special Correspondent of the “Times,” at | LAIY JU DITH. By Justin McCarru Y, Author of 


rown Prince, will appear in Weekly Parts in the | 



























ry 4 : 
9 ters of H.LH. the C 7m > =a & 
to AND NAVY GAZETTE, commencing OCTOBER 7.—Price 6d ; by post, “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &. 
arterly, 73 ’f all Newsagents and Booksellers.—OMice: 16 Wellington T . a 
qi: quarterly, 7s. OF 8 ° 2 ee se" WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. By the Author 
Street, of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 
<n a TrPeovPrIpre aia ae Ga be Pd "r rue | » 
: EET ARCHITECTURE—STATE of our TOWNS.—| SUNDERE TES ert REEV : 
= BUILDER of this WEEK, 44, or by post 434, includes View of New SUNDERED LIV ES. ; By Wyserr Reeve, Author of 
House. St. Paul's Church-Yard—Old and New Croydon Church, with Llustrations— | on at Last,” &e., &c, In 3 vols. 
The Insanitary State of Sunderland—The Primary Elements of Use and Construe- | PLT tp vi Ge 
bs, tion in Architecture, &e.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. | TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
ala 
LEXANDRA PALACE and] PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | T QO CAPITALISTS 
MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established DIVIDEND: rhe a 
Terminate on the 30th June, 1836. 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur NDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
, To Termins ea ances effected in all parts of the world. SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
TRUSTEES GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
John Clutton, Es , Whitehall Place NEN aa oSas — Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
° John ae patel hee miadiei BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 
ca Horati T Sl Esq "tone Ceaaite INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. Iusurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
i) v LivyG, Bsq., € price IY PL x * , ~ ‘ric: %, j : . . 
iceanen deanna ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS | American end Colosial Stocks 8o 
io Kerr John Borradaile, Esa. _4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns - ALISTS, Su. 0 y b ay’ 
os ag Dart — Alldin ; nebegy | _ | in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; | Will fad this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
John Parson, Esq. ; Granville R. Ryder, Es money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
} soon «one ed Esq. Charles Maguay, Esq. Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 33 Poultry, Loudon, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
- Robert Fowler, Esq. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
Certificates representing 850,000 guineas (of which —— SRB ee = pers EER - : eres en - — 
Js of each guinea is to be appropriated to 'nsurance of MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE NVESTMEN'I S.—CAPITALISTS 
R Subscribers), = ~ ———- the a — COMPANY. desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
A (or Singie Right) Certificates ... eac 110 ief O _N 4 Street. Li should apply for the INVES’'MENT OLROULAR, 
3 B (or 10 Right) do. oe on 1010 0 _— ——— pp hae dg pee cana published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
C (or 25 Right) do, os a 26 5 0 INSTITUTED 1820. tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
D (or 50 Right) do, oe «652 10 0 The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and together with Selections of the best securities, return- 
E (or 100 Right) do. -- » 105 0 0 Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
(Payable on application.) per —_ wd = BAuTLetT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Certificates pass to and entitle the bearer:— The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities | © ornhill, E.C. 
1, To participation in the proceeds of sale of the | amount to £987,597. apn eeareyrme mp r a oenvg = 
property if the representative life upon which the Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
Tontine privilege depends shall be living on the 30th | paid up. in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
June, 1836. ; ie Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and | Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
; 2, To the receipt from a life assurance of the sum of | on very liberal conditions. ’ Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, aud L5 per cent. 
20s in respect of each guinca paid upon any Certificate, The accounts of the OM 0 for the | ist financial year, Consult Mr. JOUN B. REYNOLDS 
if the representative life shall die before the 30th June, | returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with “pre - . INVESTMENTS 
; 1886. “The Life Assurauce Companies’ Act, 1370,” together SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
3. = Free Admissions to the Palace and Park. with prospectuses, may be had on applicativa. Sent — Re ts | + B. R&YNOLDS, 
; 4. To participation in Art Union Distributions to be , Ths Ay - ae es Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
= once in every three years when arranged. Pro- . ANDREW BADEM, Actuary and Manager. Within, London, E.C. 
ble number of Prizes at each Distribution, 10,895, vn wNTS Tap se Aly . —— OE cor peepee 
Tepresenting in value £100,400, Prizes varying from CCIDENTS en LOs3 of LIFE. TO LNVESTORS. 
“Son a eee ; ban 4 ancients CAUSE LOSS of MONEY Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
. = ae Subscribers incur no Liability, — aus VSS OF BUNS. AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
st benefit. — a a uN NL NY 
Prospectuses, with full particulars and forms of Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINbs by insuring 4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
: application, may be obtained at the Offices of the se eer with tue aE Saas: - | tainingan exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Company, 5 and 6 Great Winchester Street Buildings, | RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY | Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
London, E.C. An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,009 at | enameration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for | 2u per cent. 





TAR " VIRE ay | Injury. INGTON :NNINGTON ‘ 
(i eg FIRE af LIFE £565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONe out dag pone ong laa aces 
tab 






OFFICE. of every 12 Policyholders becomiag a claiumut EACH 


sted 121 —sur Capital Too Mitions, | [NVESTORS secking SAFE and PRO 
NVE) seeking S/ an t0- 























11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. : ee are oe 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Chai "RE sige liad Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the O.te>s, FITABLE INVESTMENTS paying 10 to 20 per 
De airman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, Loa ton. cent., per annum, should send for the Sixth Edition of 
puty-Chairman—JAMEsS Goovson, Esq. WILLIAM J. VLAN. Secretary BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. Price 1s, or free by 
ay J ine Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. ee ee es seca cee lion “a post, Is ld. A complete guide to their Laws, Usagos, 
y. Bouham-Carter, Esq John G. Hubbard, Esq. ¢ TI , 7. Localities, Statistics, and Share Market. By JoHN R. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., Kk INAHAN’S.LL. WUISKY.— Pike, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, Loudon. 
— = Devas, E ¢ John Martin, Esq. (M.P. \ —. Genel sieuis 
Sart Dyke, Exq. | Augustus Provost. Esq. This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit LLIANCE ASSURANCE 


Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 


Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq, LX COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Loudon. 


Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. | is the very 
Established Is24. Capital £5,000,000, 


William Steven, Esq. CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 



















Archibald Hamilt n, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. ality : orfeectly a eF more whole 
Thomson Hankey, E Henry Vigne, Esq. sole dalctaatepiie san Brent . "Sots the w ” 1s, LIFE and FIRE ASSURANUVES granted on favour- 
Secretary—TiHomas TALLEMACH, Esq. “KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, aud 
. Actuary—SimMveL Brown, Esq. On seal, label, and cork. Forms may be had vn application to 
ptB—Fie Policies which expire at Michaelmas must Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
fer ate at the He ud Office, or with the Agents, on | Street, W. . — —- —---- —_—__—__—_——- ——_— 
ore the 14th of October. ee oe ~~ | ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
Vaspectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary’s UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | AW COPrisH AMICABLE LIFE 
in th Life we otttement of the Assets and Liabilities large-t holders of Whisky in the world. Their Ss fe Am aOreEerw? 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- , cco ho sea awaits: Pog te eink eames. ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
pany’s Agents. ¢ nal som Old Irish Whisky is recomm nde 1 by the medical pro 7 seat - 
ve Agents, or to the Secretary. fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in ESTABLISHED 1826, 
= Serer casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- Iucome, £216,718. — 
Clarets. —T. 0. Lazenby.—Champagnes. : tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CV., Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudon 1 THREADNEEBEDLE Sreeet, EC. 
Ovtices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary 


No.1. Family Clarct, 12s 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 245 
0. 5. DessertClaret, 36s 


No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 


No. 3. Dinner Champague, 57s P URE AERATED WATERS.— I EBENTURES at 5, 54, and6 per Cent. 





: a salad enna . ELLIS’S RUrHIN WATERS. v7, ro ry. ¥> 
@) SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS | Sopa, porass, SELTZER, LEMONADE, Liruia, | LL CETLON COMPANT, LISTERS. 
. The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 











. CHANDELIERS. and for GOUT, Lithia and Potass. : fal i viz., for one year at 5 per 
7 ABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, JORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN replace others falling due, viz., fo one your at 5 per 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, sahcanee ear bears th “a Trade-m “ kk. Sol Levery- | Ceut., for three years at 55 per cent., aud for five years 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for Inia. where, and Wholesale of R. ELLIS und SON, Ruthin, | 9 6 per cent. per annum, also for longer poriods, on 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W | North Wales. terms tu be ascertained at the Olfice of the Company. 
wt , 45 O28 ‘ ‘ LET, * o Ss. * > M4 secre , 
BIRMINGHAM —Man factory and Show Rooms, Broad London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Henrietta se R A. CAMER IN ae 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) | Street, Cavendish Square, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, EU. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISkxy 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, 
_Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Of all Retailers. 


HISKY 


E.C, (Distillericg 











GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD- RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES. —116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow, 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EsTABLISHED 1792.] 








FOLDING SCREENS, 
A GREAT NOVELTY, 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, 


of every description. 
UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 














W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


YOUNGER AND 


co.’ s 
EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: 
LONDON OFFICES: 


EDINBURGH. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 





CARSON'S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | — 


COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATB HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 
COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
AL DEESMA B, 
CJ « Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
CAUCE. —LE A and PERR L1 Ns 

THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and | 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OTHING I{IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no mutter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
9oncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY | 


ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Prive Is 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


CARRYING | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


| (GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


| THE QUaEr'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





LAZE NBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
| i SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


OE ge te at SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazen by. 


IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
| tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
| most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Ktalian 
Warehouse'uen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


\ ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 
a CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied on 
for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour ; 
its eifects are wonderful. Lu pots 3s 6d and 5s 6d. 

Che NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 4s (land 83 6d. These preparatious 
contain no lead. 

VaLery & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
| IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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TON’S, ‘at vices that are re 
ena of the een ness of the —_e oo 

able | De 
The Blades are all of the ~ 4 
fluest Steel. a Seca 

eee | 8. djs 

| 34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.| 14 ll 
| 34 ditto balance ditto . | 15 6 12 ¢ 
4 ditto, ditto ............. 22 6116 ¢ 
4 ditto fine ivory 2 27 1 . 

4 ditto extra large ditto.. 30 || 9 

4 ditto finest African ivory d 34!) 97 


Ditto, with silver ferrules ............ 35 .| 93° 
Ditto, with silvered blades 46 .| 33 ° 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 || 19 ° 


ILLIAM 8&8. BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by ap 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends ; ad poi 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his = 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of ey 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, Y, 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place 
and 1 New man Yard, W. The: Cost of delivering mor 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom i 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalw. 4 
undertake delivery at a emall fixed rate. a 


LEAR COMPLEX IONS, 

for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE" 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fra 
rance. Manufactured by “i 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fittin Z Candles 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousomen, and 
others. 
See name on each Tablet, 








*,* Use no other. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENr, 
\ HITE MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 4 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re. 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
woru during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circuinference of the body two iuches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





Single Truss, 168, 21s, 26s 6d, and 313 6d; postage, Is, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage, ls 8b 
Umbilical ditto, 423 and 523 64; postage, 1s Wd. Post- 
oflice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

ay LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly London. 








INN {EF ‘ORD'S FLUID ) MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartbara, Heal- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Cuildren, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


| OLLOWAY'’S OLNI'MENL AND 

PILLS.—A frequent cause of gout and rhea 
tisim is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended 
with bad digestion aad general debility. A few {sea 
of the Pills, taken in tima are an effectual preveutire 
agains st gout and rheumatism. Anyone w4o has aa 
attack of either should use Holloway's Ointment also, 
the powerful action of which, com! bined with the operas 
tion of the Pills, must iufallivly effect a cure. Tues 
Pills act directly on the blood, which they purify and 
improve, Having once subdued the severity of these 
diseases, perseverance with the Ointment, after fom2at- 
ing the affected joints with warm bring, will speedily 
relax ali any Pp ermanent 












stiffuess, aud prevent 





contractiou. 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND IN VALIDS. 





THE FIRE AT BATTERSEA_O ZOKERIT CANDLES. 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S Large Stores of Refined Material will enable them to continue to supply these BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 
without delay or increase in price.—Sold everywhere. Wholesale (only) of J. CO. & J. FIELD, London. 





“BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 





FRAGRANT AS MORNING-GATHERED FLOWERS. 
1578 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


25 6d. 
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Y INDIA OFFICE, 27th rad 1871. ; SHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. Now ready, price 6s. 
, mR SECRETARY of | - WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
‘ Y ORDER of the SE ny ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- HE WESTMINSTER | REVIEW, 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be NEW SERIES. No. LEEK. OCTOBER, isit. 
. , aie ja hereby GIVEN that appointments to the | 5, arded to the Publis te ae CONTENTS. 
illerigg xoTt. E is oeyorks Department of Assistant-Engi- ch Oetoben. Sey ee ae ee 1. THe PILcrm™ Fatuers. 
Indian a j Grade, salary Rs.4 200 (about £420) per , 4 2. GREEK DEMOCRACY. 
— beef, —" be available in 1374, for such candidates JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 3. FARADAY, 
oa, d duly qualified. | 4. Georrrey Cuaveer. 
” may be found duly q 2 r > ; ap | 5 : 5 
wye furtber particulars apply by letter only to the | 7 VHE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER | > BEARINGS OF MoveRN ScteNce ON ART, 
seeetary Public Works Department, India Oftice, S.W. (price 2s 6d) contains the following > — +9 THORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 
shoo ini So LINE ENGRAVINGS: 4. ERE BAPTISTS 
— ATOTIC E.—ROYAL SCHOOL of }1. Tue Hrxvoo Manes, after H. Le Jeune, A.R.A. | 8. ao EPHRAIM LESSING. 
~The MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 21st | 2. SLEEPING BLOODHOUND, after Sir E. Landseer, R.A. | 2, THE SESSION OF 1871. 
LER ray will begin on MONDAY, the 2ud of October. | 3. Ti ANGEL OF THE SEPULCURE, from the Statue by | oe — TERATURE:—I, Theology and Philo- 
AM : omer may be had on application. E. D. Palmer. oe 6 ee Sens a by 
a only Prospe TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. Literary Contributions: The Home of a Mad Artist, Caan a . 
$$ $——___——_—_———_ | by J. Jackson Jarves—British Artists: John Faed,| yong .T iia Co. 6 
Crm THE Rev. L HENSLEY, Vicar of | 2-S.A., by James Dafforne, illustrated—Gainsborough ondon: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
ber pr ee i . and his “Blue Boy "—The International Exhibition: | .. TTT .w DPIAIDNTS an 
Roe Hitchin, — ns Mg RECEIVES ge Pictures of various Nations—A Voice from the Tiber | OME FURTHER EXPERIMENTS on 
8 Trinity College, 0 th » Universities and will have | —EXhibition, or Bazaar?—Kapnographic Landscapes | & PSYCHIC FORCE. —_ By WILLIAM CROOKES, 
Ee PUPILS to eer ely. » ise , —The Wellington Monument, &c., &c. | F.R.S., &c, See QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE 
pS Sr onnecennteeati 7 With this number is issued Part VI. of the ILLUS- | f°T OCTOBER, 1871, price ds. 
i738 afisS LOUISA DREWRY’S ed CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL | Ofiices, 3 Horse-Shoe Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
7 6 sas anak Mie : SX HIBITION. ———. 
TRSES of ANCIENT HISTORY (Ethnology, s P | YET Var °° + a7, . 
. . 4... — “Civilization, &e.), ENGLISH sary i *,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, | LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
B 9 bd GE and LITERATURE (the Drama), CRITICAL | bound in cloth. OCTOBER, 1871. No. DOLXXUL, Price 2s 6d. 
1B ¢ STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and ENGLISH London: Virtue and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Book- | CONTENTS. 
76 READING and COMPOSITION, will recommence | sellers. | Farr TO See.—Part X. 
r early in October. Miss Drewry has some time dis- | AMERICAN BOOKs. 
ON, for == S rei 143 King Henry's Now ready, price One Shilling. | CORNELIUS O'Dow> : Charles Lever on Scott—The 
int. enue Road, N.W. 7 YPAWPT EP 12 , ’ ionals—H Te _ 
‘po Baad, Upper Avenn _______§__|fnNHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE | revi nom tlow Os 
3 unri. FORD COLLEGE (for LADIES for OCTOBER. New Books. 
the 2 B” 48 and 49 Bedford i. )s CONTENTS. TROUVILLE AND THE CALVADOS SHORE. 
t, W, ; Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869, Tue VALLEY OF Poppies. By Joseph Hatton, Author THe MArp or Sker.—Part IL. 
Place; The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered by of * Christopher Kenrick,” &c. Chapters 17 to 19. |W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Bod HERBERT TOMLINSON, B.A. Oxon, Demonstrator | THE NAVIES OF THE WoxLD. ———— 
om by ‘ Philosophy at King’s College, London, on | SONNET. oy ORTNIGHTLY eVIEW 
wage ie worse October il, at 3o’clock, Subject: * Meteors Tus Book oF “ OATIATI;” THE NEW ZEALANDER'S "7 nee : : oo ie ee” : 
and Comets.” Admittance free to ladies and gentle- LEMPRIERE, By * Osiris.” | for OCTOBER. Edited by Joun Morey. 
aoe men on presenting their visiting cards. Tue Comic WRITERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles Cow- CONTENTS. 
NS » JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 5 den Clarke. No. VIL. Burlesque Writers. PrcO DELLA MIRANDULA. By W. H. Pater. 
TICE" ee —____—___- THE ILLUSION OF BigNess. By the Rev. J. M. Capes, | Tue Prosrects OF LIBERALISM IN GERMANY, By 
~" 1 BF ICAT } 3S ‘ = A, Karl Hillebrand. 
Frag. —¥ EDUC -~ ERONAL ASBOCTA- Tue Iviep Corracs. By S. H. Bradbury. | Tut Eustace Diamonvs. Chaps. XIIL-XVL_ By 
il r* STUDY of ENGLISH I ITER ATURE, | PLAYERS OF THE Day. No. L. J. L. Toole. | Anthony Trollope. 
ndiles Litt etched lag Mg “Tonching and | ON Boarp THE “EULALIE™: a Yachting Song. By | VoLTamme at Bektix, A Chapter froma Forthcoming 
n, and with especial Reference to Methods of Teaching and the Rev. M. G. Watkins | Monograph. By the Editor. 
Learning, will be given to Ladies by Prof. H. MORLEY, | nontueryx Racina Notes. By “Asteroid. | “ BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURES.” By Sidney Colvin. 


, at University College, on TUESDAYS, from 6-7 p.m., 
: beginning on Tuesday, October 10th, and (with short 
Vacations at Christmas and Easter) ending on Tuesday, 


LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SMALL Ter- | Tue Houses or Lorvs. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
rier. Chapters Land 2. : CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. — 








vr. June 4th. Fee, £2 28; Governesses, £1 Is. : " . 
VER Courses of Lectures on Mathematics, Physics, Practi- London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street. Price 23 Gd. 
edie cal Chemistry, Architecture, Latin, English, French, — icamamecaec ioe > ah TTA TIR 
“1 Italian, and German Languages and Literatures, Log’c, Now ready, One Shilling, No. 142. = T HEC LOC : ICA L REVIEW. 
’ steal Jurisprudence, Constitutional Law, and History, will | ¢ HE ‘\ORNHILI MAGAZINE for | No. XXXV. OCTOBER, 1871. 
ded, begin on and after MONDAY, October 30th. We C ewes “4 AGAAINE 10F) 1. pauperism, 17s CAUSES AND Remepres. By Alsager 
he re. Prospectuses, Class Tickets, and Free Tickets for the OCTOBER, with Ilustrations by GEORGE DU | Hay Hill. 
MAIN First Lecture of each Course, to be had of the Hon. | MAURIER and S, L. Fiupes. | 2, THe READING “ THE ONLY BEGOTTBN Gop,” IN JOHN 
h ease Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esq. 27, Oxford Square, Hyde CONTENTS. i., 18. By James Drummond, B.A. 
ay be Park, W. THE ADVENTURES OF Harry RicuMOND. (With an | 3. Tuk CuNerroRM INSCRIPTIONS IN RBLATION TO 
e had, AN iT — Illustration.) . . 7 a BibiicaL His rORY. By Jobn Kenrick, M.A. 
led by TOYSEY ESTABLISHMENT FUND Chapter 52.—An Encounter showing my Father's | 4. GopeT ON THe S¥NOPTICAL GosreLs. By John 
below 5 Gesmmittes tas bee inted bli h Genius in a Strong Light. Wright, B.A. 
Mr. Voysey in Lond ce as 4 cake hed eg eeyscocy — 53.—Strange Revelations, and my Grand- | 5. ARNOLD ON ST. Pach, By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
i the “fs weg _ fr endthegDeangecicoed! e Ged ona father has his last Innings. | 6, Tue EXPERIBNCE PHILOSOPHY AND Be.igious 
= see _ ose h eh : — couce a jod and — 54.—The Heiress proves that she inherits Betier. By C. B Upton, B.A., B.Se. 
4 oh eee the Feud and Igo Dring. "| 7. Norices oF Books. 
8 ~: oe epee: ; ‘ S$ debarred | A MANOMETAN REVIVAL. 8. LETTER FROM THE BisHor OF NATAL 
Post- him from preaching as Vicar of Healaugh. NOTES ON FLYING AND FLYING-MACHINES >ublisher , : 
“tend The principal points of Mr. Voysey's teaching are— | Q’7ES OX Fists 4 poli NES, Publishers : Messrs. WILLIAMS and Norgate, 14 
r - - od SPAIN: HERS AL COND N. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
‘ 1, That it is the right and the duty of every man to] LirgraAtuRE AND Dogma. Part II, By Matthew | 5 ‘rederick Stroet. Edi . 
— his private judgmentin matters of religion. Arnold. ; d South Feodertek Sirest, Edinburgh. = 
9 “2. That the character and dealings of God arein- | My Lire. By Philip Bourke Marston. > pDe)PTT SOIPN OD . 
Ps, finitely higher than the popular views represent them | Lorp KILGOBnBIN. (With an Illustration.) _ 1 OPU LAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
=e to ™ ee , ; Chapter 52—" A Chance Agreement.” for O6 as ie price 2s 6d., contains:— 
sr, “3. That it is necessary to practise virtue anc — 53.—“A Scrape.” Mr. Crookes’ New Psycuic Force. By J. P. - 
Priet brotherly love in order to uuderstand the love and ie How it Bofell,” waker. v y Ear 
? ee — 55—Two J. P.’s. How Fisazs BReATas. PY J. C. Galton. 
e General Committee, a full list of which will Ss WDE 15 Waterk i THe Moss Wortv, By Dr. Braithwaite. 
don: shortly be published, comprises already. amongst —= ee ee | THEORY oF A Nexvous Erter. By R. W. Richardson, 
rag many others, the following names, and further in- VEPpE 7 TAVeR | F.R.S. 
LA. fidential adhesions continue to be received :— _ EREND CHARLES ¥ veda | ON PLEISTOCENE CLIMATE AND RELATION OF PLBISTO- 
The Right Rev. Bisho; Inds. D. . ‘ , will commence regular services at ST. GEORGE'S CENE MAMMALIA TO GLACIAL PEriop. By W. 
' . pishop Hinds, D-D., late Bishop of | ALL, Langham Place, on SUNDAY NEXT, Ist | Boyd Dawkins, F.RS. 
Ae Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart. |, Samuel Courtauld, Es« OCTOBER, at 11 o'clock am. Admissionfree. Some | STAR STREAMS AND STAR SpRAyYs. By R. A. Proctor, 
oad Judge Stansfeld. Rev. J. D. La Touche i seats will be reserved for regular attendants. Entrance B.A, F.RBAS. 
a W. Shaen, Esq. Sir w.C "frovelgen "Bart, | to the samo in Mortimer Street. Reviews of Books and Summary of Progress in every 
cl Sir W. V. Guise, Bart. Hensleigh Wedgwood Esq, T. A. HANBURY, MA., Hon. Sec. | Department of Science. 
F.GS., F.LS. C. Darwin, Esq., F.R.S. 24 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. | London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly. 
- W. P. Price, aq. M.P. | SirJohn Bowring, LL.D. | - L EDU # To N LEAGUE. | - -——_—— - a 
jeneral F. Schiiler, R.A. | C. Mackay, Esq., LL.D. TION SDUCATION LEAGUE. | SER’S AT 
hut James Heywood, Esq. Sibee Reshut — de Al 10: A pont ICAI TERS Sameera tne r R A SER 5S M AG AZINE for 
MA.FRS 1s eshup under —The THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OCTOBER, be: No. XXIL. of N 
A. F.RS. Se - Sats * . SR, being No. > . of the New SgsRIgs. 
- roe as . sen. will be held at BIRMINGHAM, on TUESDAY and | jpjj ROU 
Joseph Brown, E ’ aR Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
I Pag SY Esdy QC. G, Buchanan, Esq. (Hon | WEDNESDAY, 17th and 18th October, 1871. Saceteeeiin 
Gs Treasurer). PROGRAMME CONTENTS. 
> | THE ENGLISH STATESMAN'S IMPERIAL QUESTION. 


Rev. G. J. Wild, LL.D. 
H.D. Drury, Esq. R. Campbell, Esq. 

Leon Benham, Esq. Henry Benham, Esq. 
rnepnler Services will commence at St. George's Hall, 
; ~ laa TO-MORROW (Sunday) morning, Oct. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
MorNING SittinG, from 10,30 o'clock a.m. till 1.30 p.m, 
Chairman's Address, 
The Report of the Executive Committee. 
Election of the Council, Officers, and Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Thomas Scott, Esq. 
AS TO THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


By an Architect. 
| ON THE CONDITION OF THR WorkKING CLASSES. By 
Thomas Wright (the “ Journeyman Engineer "), 
For Berrer? For Worse? 
| TWO GERMAN SCHUOLS. 


The Committee feel th ime i i idi i ion i 
1 at the time is now come foran | Resolution providing for Parliamentary action in the se a 
APPEAL to the public at large for aid in carrying out] course of next Session. | Rabies. By Patricius Walker, Esq.—At Edinburgh. 
their object. AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m Tue Prorosep RoMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY FOR 
“sachet ll the Worki ; IRELAND. 


Papers and Discussion on the Working and Defects of 
the Elementary Education Act. 

Paper on School Fees, by R. W. DaLe, Esq., M.A. 

Paper on Education Act and its Working in Wales, by 
Rey. SONLEY JONNSTONE. 


ancbecriptions amounting to upwards of £500 have 
ready been received, and the first Subscription List 
Will shortly be published. 
Subscriptions may be remitted to the Imperial Bank, 
- u =, EC. ; orto the Hon. Treasurer (pro tem.), 
T. James Turle, 36 Finchley Road, N.W. 


CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

EVIDENCE: HISTORICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
FrRencu Pouttics. By Léon Veer. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 














Hi 7 re , . Q | ‘ » F s iJ 

ot cy {agued) F. A. HANBURY, M.A., Hon. Sec. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 4 ACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE. 
Je 24 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, MORNING SITTING, 10,30 a.m. to 1.50 p.m. i" No. 144, for OCTOBER, price 1s 

ete Papers and Discussion on Education in Ireland and saa inter cecal nad * 

OOD T APES’ > a P= =e Scotland. CONTEN TS OF THE Nt MBER, ue 
z AP ISTRY DECORATIONS (Deputation from National Education League for 1. “How Is THe Work OF THE NATION DONE? 
] HOWARD'S PATENT. Ireland will attend.) > ne En Y cS ——— 53-59. 
’ No. 2,138. AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 3. “* UNFULFILLED. bs 
). Superseding all other kinds. Papers and Discussion on Free Recstion. | 4. “Tue Ean.y History or Oxrorp.” By J. B. 
| Green. Part l. The Town. 


Snow Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


EVENING, 8 p.m. 
Conversazione in the Town Hall, at the invitation of | 
the Mayor of Birmingham. | 


. “THs JADB QUARRIES OF THE KUENLUN.” By H. 
Cayley. 


. “BLANK CourRT; OR, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS.” 


By Octavia Hill. 
. “CENTENARIANISM.” By E. Ray Lankester. 
“Tue Poem Or THE Civ.” By Mary Arnold, 
. “A VictiM OF PARIS AND VERSAILLES.” Part IT. 
Versailles, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


i) 


E-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

it at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

ote SAC of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
Signat yj i 

guarantee of aon every jar, being the only 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &, 


i) 








Members wishing to contribute Papers, or to speak 
on the subjects set down for discussion, are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary at once. 

All particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Offices of the League, 47 Anu Street, Birmingham. 

FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. | 
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Now ready. 


THE 
A NEW NOVEL. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. VICAR’S 


| 

| 

| 

By J. MASTERMAN, Author of * A Fatal Error.” ID 
Two vols. crown 8vo. 'D alleol cal G H T E R. 


lates, 4 Coloured, 


“OW r 1 y 
THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, H'o:° ‘av with he MICROs. 
| microscopic al mani pulation ; ome for pracy o 


AND OTHER POEMS. | obj Ss unde 2 ora nin; 
hs ye oe oe r the highest powers, and for taking 
By MORTIMER COLLINS 





HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


By Dr. LIONEL BE. ALE, PRS. 


{ 

| 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. f Pgt Be and RELIGIOUS 
| ; Oloured Plates, ds 64, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, 














Shortly, Illustrated, price One Shilling. Just published, crown Svo, sewed, ‘price As; freeby 
e ee by 
post, ls ld, yee Sy by 


PLEASURE: A HOLIDAY BOOK OF PROSE N.OD'S ARROW against ATHEISTS, 


By Mr. Hexry SMITH, commonly called « ‘The 


AND VERSE. ee Tongued Preacher. 


*,* The Compiete Eiltion of Mr. Henry Smith's 














WRITTEN BY a Tang S. Crown Syvo, price 9s, may be had of 
Miss A, B. EDWARDS. TOM HOOD. De saline, Wheiniet Wank Dace 
Miss A. ©. HAYWARD. THOMAS ARCHER. | mcene Zane, Cheepatte, 
AUTHOR of “TOO BRIGHT TO LAST.” GODFREY TURNER. , Now ready, at all Booksellers, 
HOLME LEE. HAIN FRISWELL. | ge Number of the New Volume of 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Pe — aff ny ‘cope E ta 4 Tilustrated, and 
proc ce nae e é spic 1e 
NUMBER, Lilustrated with 20 bea sutiful eaTias 


SAMPSON Low, Mars TON, € Co,, 138 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Crown d5yo, cloth, price “2s Gil, postage : 2d, with 
Coloured Diagram, 


> 

S} IRITU AL ISM.—A ‘Treatise showing 
that people in whom negative magnetism j is pre- 
dominant, see, hear, smell, feel, taste, and even think 
whatever an individual charge i with positive magne- 
tism wills; aud that there is not u single accredited 
ghost-story, spectral vision, or spiritual mani ia 
_ cannot be explained from a natural point of view. 
By Professor G. G. ZERIFFI 
London: R. HARDWICKE, and all Booksellers, 


Immediately, in 2 vols. crown S8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIRS & LETTERS OF CHARLES BONER: 
Including Mury Russell Mitford’s Letters to him during Ten Years. 

“T do not believe I ever met any man so thoroughly, unaffectedly simple. The simplicity of his daily habits 

went through his whole nature, and gave to his conversation a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism 


about it that was deep and quaint at the same time.”"—CHARLES LEVER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. = tees 
| 
| 





Just published, price 6d, limp cloth; cloth boards, 94. 9d. 


ie the DOCTOR COMES, and 
HOW to HELP HIM. By Guorce H. Hore, 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. ge the most usefal little manuals we 


have seen fora long time. It treats of almost every 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. medical or surgical! emergency that can arise, and 

| gives good and seusible advice, without flattering the 
“ Vivacious, suggestive, and picturesque. The book | reader with the hope of dispensing altogether with 





Now ready, in large post Svyo, 10s 6d. 





‘This book possesses all the attractions of a novel, 
superadded to its value asa most accurately-kept diary. | deserves to be read." —VPall Mall Gazette. professional assistance. We can heartily commend it.” 
The history of the war possesses, so far, no history —ELEcho. 
of Paris during the first siege which is so intimately “One of the best siege journals we have met with.”"— Rewi¢iovs Tracr Socrety, 56 Paternoster Row; 16 
interesting as this.”—Morning Post. Atheneum. Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 7" PICTURE-GALLERY of the 

NATIONS. A Description of the Principal 
Peoples in the ge sn ay with 160 fine 
THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. aa ee 


for the young. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ Hast Lynne,” ee HUNNE: a Story of Old 


&c. 3 vols. London. By G. E. Z ARGENT, Author of “Chroni- 
ies of an Old Manor House.” Engravings. Imperial 


The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. "Eisen: Renee Gunnin. ta Saoiiiiaie 


164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western Road; and all 


A MAN of the PEOPLE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 9 vols. | Bookse sllers. A on - 
The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS, — Gale 


tions to Illustrate * LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 
“Lively, well furnished with incident and character, interesting, readable."—Morning Post. 











EAE 


GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of 
Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 
to 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 


DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. | Hamnoro,all the recout publications, 62,0 

| J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 

P . oaret, ” | Strand. P ivate instruction is given in G eology and 
SISTER MAY. By the Author of “Margaret's Engagement, [boogie Remnant Pos Bae he 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. OY AL “POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 

Pepper's New Lecture, “ All About Gun- Cotton,” 

Dynamite and Lithofracteur ; with brilliant — 

t Exper nts, aud Graphic Llustrations the 

G00D- BYE, SWEETHEART! By Rhoda Br oughton, Author of »" Cotentes pe ‘Stowmn whet, by Vick ¢ ond Deazel ley.— 

“Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c.—See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. Price 1s. | = ee See caaperd poh ee Se 

e i 1WY) 5 MK 4 = 

A perfectly new and unique Lilusion, called the Arabian 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwards, Author of isc Nocu'sud marvin iiss be ie 


** Archie Lovell,” &¢.—S: MPLE B: T R. Price 1s. | Light Under Water 
rchie Lovell,” &c.—See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBE rice | Sonens oually, Puris:'as it Was and is! by J, L. Ring 


Esq., with Songs by Miss Alice Barth.—t pen daily from 













al 














| 12 to5 and 7 to 10.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SSaeaet SOTHERAN AND CO., JHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
[ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS], T stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the Best Prices and for Immediate Cash, jt ee ae i the Fine 
LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. Promeuades attached to any hotel in the agree 1, 
LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. BOOKS EXCHANGED. | een aeaies tab aoe sats. Ouksinn oxoclem 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. Wines choice. 


Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. : -———— 
XY GENATED WATER holds = 

ol r e Oxygen Gas, the vit»! eleme 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 274, will be | ws ssstiss iii. is 2 Gecitod oie an taleraie 
published on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th. ADVERI TISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be a epenal ation 9 ood pectlial 
received by the Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 7th inst. | Peitable for ineslids, Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. Laboratory, 36 Loug Acre, aud ali Druggists. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Morrices ; 


Marriage. By G. T. LowTH, Author of * Around 
the Kremlin,” &c. 3 vols. 
harac » 4 “ 
an “Susan is charming. Harding and Mrs. Print 
pa “ital figures.......The story is told in a pleasant 
pode 109 sty! .On the whole, we can recommend 
na! 8 S 


‘The Morrices. —Athenwum. 
Jove and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


3 vols. 


Maggie's Secret. 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS. 








2 vols. 


‘Maggie's Secret ' is a book which everyone should | 
4. The tone is so good and pure, the tale so | 


patural the plot so masterly, and the interest so en- 
thrallivg that one cannot lay it aside.” —Joln Bull. 


The House of Percival. By the 
Rev, Joun C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 3 vols. 
“The fecsity of nok ‘l-writi s by no means want- 
ing in the author. There is 


seenery, and a capability of 





pacity for describing 

\ conceiving characters. 
Nothing can be better than the portrayal of a young 
High-Church rector, Philip Deverel.”—Post. 


Sin and Shade. By the Author 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 

“Many readers will be glad of such a genuine love 

story, pure and simple, as ‘Sun and Shade.” We have 
thoroughly enjoyed the book.” —Z.raminer, 


Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
‘Author of “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A most interesting novel."—Morning Post. 








Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. | 


“A story of very great beauty.”"—Jo'n Bu?!. 


The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” * Dr. Jacob,” &e. 
3 vols. [oet. 9, 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 3%s. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF COUNT) 


MINISTER OF STATE UNDER NAPOLEON I. 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YonGr, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,”” &e. 
“Count Beugnot’s own personal story is quite as in- 
teresting as that of the nation in which he counted for 
something under every révime. The illustrations of 


lifewhich they contain are by far the most amusing | 


portions of this amusing book "—Athenwum. 
Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


CHEAP EDITION of Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S 
COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, feap. Svo, 1s 6d, cloth. 
SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 
Being Votume IV. of the CHEAP EpiTron. 
“Tn ‘Sibyl of Cornwall’ we have an exciting story 


or ‘the Doubtful XZW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


ters are mostly well drawn and con- | 


By Mary 


well and powerfully told, while the sketches of scenery | 


in Cornwall are exquisite." —Civi? Service Gazette. 
Already published. 1s 6d each volume :—* FAMOUS 
WOMEN and HEROES.” “ The 
CREATION,” and “ PLEASURE.” 
London: WinutAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


(RACROFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART. 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
—- on Purchase Price. 5 | 
don: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publishe ‘ 
aoe. oN, Publisher, Royal 





Price 23 6d: or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a 





Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


’ OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
Panional portion especially adapted for the Legal | 

Tofession, Containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
_ Copyhold Property : Leasehold. Let and Held: 
Prnsntes, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
romissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

‘The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to k ep 2 systematic Record, producible 
cam See, of every investment transaction 
° into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
tothe drst einen 1 recor was in existence previou 


Also, 
CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
Cont Coane iatoont and Lowest Prices of Three-per 
*nt. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Snetedhaman See on tomy all ‘the 














stowth and decline of the Nat ¥ j 
4 nd 4@ of the National Funded Debt of 
nn Britain; the Yearly Ave e of the Bank Rate 

‘scount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 





events affecting the prices of St cks, 
— .. . wa} ‘ 
[ue SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, 
Go ad 1s, contains :—Publishing Arrangements— 
ter t—Advertising—Specimens of Type—tHlustra- 
Valuable eres for correcting Proofs, and much in- 
lend € information for those = abuut to publish. 
Ou: Provost and Co., 36 Heurietta Street, W.C 


‘The Music Lesson of Confucius, and 


| Gaudeamus. 


and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— | 
Nominal and | 


| The Amateur Mechanic’s Workshop: a 


POETRY of | 


| Fichte’s Select Works. 


| 


NEW SERIES—Price SIXPENCE. 
The October Part is the First of 
A NEW SERIES OF 


THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
ConTENTS. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author 
of * Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” 
“The Seaboard Parish,” &.—Chaps. L-V. 


CHARITY in LONDON. 
a 


| TRUBNER & CO.’S | 


A Dictionary of English Etymology. 
By HENSLEIGH WepGwoop. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Lan- 
guage. With an Introduction on the Formation of | 
the Language. Imperial Svo, about 800 pp. double | 

| column. To be completed in Five Monthly Parts, | 

of 160 pp. each. 

(Part 1. will be ready 1st Dee, next, price 5s. | 
| 
| 
| 


| The Homes of other Days. A History of 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments during the 
Middle Ages. By THomMAS Wricut, Esq., M.A., 
| F.S.A. With Illustrations from the Illuminations 
in contemporary Manuseripts and other Sources. 
Vrawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., | 
F.S.A., 1 vol. medium 8yo, 350 Woodcuts. | 

(Zarly in October. 


Pen Photographs of Charles Dickens’s 
Readings. Taken from Life, By Kare Fieip, 


au American, Crown Svo, with Illustrations. ° SUNDAY MUSINGS. 


[In October, By GERALD MASSEY. 
The Debatable 


Land between this’ 4 PREMIUMS PAID to EX- 


2. 


Co 


“ JASMINE 


A 


NewMan, Emeritus Professor of University Col- | 

lege, London. In 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. Xvi. and | 

376—464, cloth, £1 1s. | 4. 
} 


By CHARLES G LELAND. 
(/n preparation. 


A Translation of the celebrated 


Humorous Poems of Joseph Victor Scheffel. By 
CHARLES G, LELAND. [/n preparation, 


The Slaves; their Ethnology, Early 
History, and Popular Traditions: with | 
some Account of Slavonic Literature. Being the 
substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Oxford. By W.R. Morri.t, M.A. [/a preparation. 


Author of * Footfalls on the Boundary of another 
Business Life. 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., of her Majesty's Indian 
The SEALED BOOK. 
the Chines9. By S. Brat, B.A., Trinity College, 6 
the Rey. W. Logscuerp, Knight of the Order of 
- 3 eo nae nthe Ae Scientitle a A DAY WITH CHIRST. 
Equivalents and numerous Quotations, Extracts, 8 
LEIGH.” Chaps. L—IV, 
| The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of 
3 vols, (Zarly in 1872. | 
By the Rev. J. S. MONSELL, LL.D. 
price 21s, | 
cloth, 7s 6d. [Jmmediately. 12, TESTAMENT 
Crown 8vo. [/mmediately. | 
BOYS. 
her P e 
srecnieianeags INFORMATIONAL, 


World and the Next. By Roverr DALE OWen, ne > J 
World.” In1 vol. crown S8vo, cloth. [arly in 1872. PERIENCE . Incidents i my 
The Musalmans of India: are they Bound ee _ 
in Conscience to Rebel against the Queen? By By EDW ARD G ARRETT, Author of 
“Occupations of a Retired Life. First 
Civil Service, Authcr of “The Annals of Rural Paper. 
Bengal.” In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from | By CHARLES FRASER TYTLER. 
‘ambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, | 
in ‘A annem toe vole, ve. ~ md ty ibs . PERFECT PEACE. 
| A Chinese and English Dictionary. By | By G. 8. OUTRAM. 
Francis Joseph, — 
| Societies. 1 vol. imp. 8vo, pp. 600, bound, £2 8s, By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit MARGARET 
and References, Compiled by ROBERT CUESAR ‘ By the AU rHOR of 
| CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon Civil ie In1 | » 
vol. imp. Svo. n the press, | q 
The RESURRECTION of the 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke. The Bio- DEAD 
aphy by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, Bart., “ated ite 
SLP. “The Essays edited by Profesor Coweit..- Iu | By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 
Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 10. The WEEP ING WILLO W. 
Hindus. By the late Honack HAYMAN WILSON, 
Third eorrected Edition. In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, | 11 KEBLE and HIS HYMNS 
Ollanta: a Drama in the Quichas Lang | By ISABELLA L. BIRD. 
. Text, Translation, and Introduction. y 
CLUMENTS RD MAKKUAM, F.RG.S, Crown’ 8vo, The PROVERBS of the NEW 
China’s Place in Philology: an attempt to | ; 
show that the Languages of + tle and Asia ves By JOHN Ss. HOWSON, D.D., Dean 
a common Origin, By the Rev. J. EDKINS, Pekin. of Chester. No, I. 
Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. 13. The GLASGOW F OUN DRY 
Anglio-Arabie Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Voca- 
bulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. | By Professor ISLAY BURNS 
’ 
The EDITOR'S ROOM. 
LITERARY, 
CORRESPONDENCE, &., &o. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, & SOCIAL. 
23 6d Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Treatise, containing plain and Concise Directions 
forthe Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including 
Casting, Forging, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpen- 


try. By the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” 1. BENJAMIN WHICHOCOTE. By the Rey. Principal 
Profusely illustrated, In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Second Tulloch. 
Edition, [Jn the press. 2. The FLESHLY SCHOOL of POETRY: Mr. D. G, 


ROSSETSL By Thomas Maitland. 
. The PEOPLE in RELATION to POLITICAL 
POWER and OPINION. By Thomas Wright 


Translated by 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 


~ 


WILLIAM Smith. New Edition. 


[/n preparation. | (* The Journeyman Engineer.”) 
r Theodore , 4. WHAT is MATTER? By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
wg Seneees Works of weeees } 5. PROSPECTS of the NEW GERMAN REFORMA- 
. ss ate . asiaites . | TION. By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 
Vol. 15, HISTORIC AMERICANS. Crown 8v0, pp. | ¢, The BURLESQUE and the BEAUTIFUL, By R. 
viii.-236, cloth 6s. | H. Horne. 
Vol. 14. LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER | 7. “FRATERNITY.” By C. E. Maurice. 
and the WORLD of MAN, Crown 8vo, pp. xx -332, 8. The IDEA of GOD: its GENESIS and DEVE- 


LOPMENT. By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. 
STRAHAN and CO, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


NOTICE. 

Messrs. STRAHAN and CO. have just published 
“Sermons For My Curates.” By the late 
Rev. T. T. Lyscu. Ldited by the Rev. 
Samvuet Cox. Jn post 8vo, price s. 

56 Ludgate Hill, September 26, 1871. 


cloth, 6s. 
*,* Subscribers to the first 12 vols. are entitled to 
these 2 vols. at the subscription price of 4s each, 


Overland through Asia: Pictures of 
Siberian, Chinese, and Tartar Life. Travels and 
Adventures in Kamchatka, Siberia, China, Mon- , 
golia, Chinese Tartary, aud European Russia; 
with fall Accounts of the Siberian Exiles, their 
Treatment, Condition, and Mode of Life, a De- | 
scription of the Amoor River, and the Siberian 
Shores of the Frozen Ocean, By THomas W. 
K Nox, Author of “ Camp Fire and Cotton Field.” 1 
vol. vo, with an appropriate Map and nearly 200 
Illustrations, pp. 638, price 14s. 

“Quickness of observation, liveliness of style, and a 
fund of national exaggeration and characteristic anec- 
dote keep us interested through 600 pages.”—Spectator. 





NOTICE. 
Messrs. STRAHAN and CV. have just published 
“ Frrenps and Acquaintances.” By the 
| Author of * Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 
} In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
| 56 Ludgate Hill, September 26, 1871. 
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LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL. 
1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 
LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 
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FRED* EDWARDS & SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitchenors of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners aro thoroughly effective and 
durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they proporly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more 
equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be dono in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and ono in action, may be seen daily at 


Messrs. EDWARDS & SON'S, 49 GI. MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free, on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional branches enumerated below :— 


GRATES. 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on thoroughly 


sound principles for economizing Fuel, diffusing Heat, and preventing incon- 
venience from Smoke. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in 
favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs or Porcelain, 
Encaustic, or Majolica Ware are used for the decoration. The prices of these 
Grates allow of their introduction in any Chambers whatsoever where a fire is 
required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG GRATES, in 


very great variety of Medieval and other designs, the interior of the Grates 
being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Sides and Tile Hearths provided for the 
decoration of the Fireplace. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for use 
Hy Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouses, Railway Stations, 
Servants’ O.tices, &c. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the 


formation of Smoke, to economize Fuel, to diffuse heat, to bura tor many hours 
without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHEN’S & KING’S PATENT GRATES. 





fine cast Medieval Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in the 


Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Captain Galton’s Ventilating Grates, 


STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for Warming the Halls 


and Staircases of Dwelling-houses and for Warming Churches; made of a 
capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with either ascend- 
ing or descending Flues, and through the night, if required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 


handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, for use in 
Halls, Shops, Cabins, &c. These stoves are now made at much less prices than 
formerly. 


PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick 


Steel and Ormulu | 


Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. Improved Sham Grates. Berlin black and | 


| COOKING APPARATUS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with Tiled 


Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for economizing Fuel, for 
effectually heating the Ovens and Hot-plate, for enabling roasting to be done 
in the most unexceptionable manner in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an 
open Fire if desired; also for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and prevent- 
ing the old inconvenience to Servants of excessive heat. 


STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange- 
ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for use in 
Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Estab. 
lishments, Public Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &c. 


|OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture, 


| Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, Stewing Stoves 
| Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &c. 


| ENGINEERING. 
WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes: 


Hot-water Cistern and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen Boiler, so 
| that a Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot Water furnished, if 
| required, by the same system, to Wash-hand Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, 
Sculleries; or made to circulate through coils of Pipes for giving Heat toa 
Hall, a Conservatory, or a Billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for Heating Churches and other 
Public Buildings and for Conservatories; also for the Hal!s, Staircases, and 
Passages of large Private Residences, and for contributing Heat, if required, to 
Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Billiard-room, with handsome 
Ornamental Cases to cover the Pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of 


Washing, Drying, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and of Public 
Establishments. Washing Coppers and Lroning Stoves of all kinds. 


LIFTS, for Hotels and other Large Establishments; also on a 
— as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of Private 
Samliies, 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest Improvements, for 


Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 


Interiors and Warm-Air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and whole- 


somely Heated Air. 


Dr. ARNOT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in Halls 


and Show-rooms where a Fire is required to be kept perpetually burning. 
They require attention twice in the course of Twenty-four Hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches and 


other Public Buildings, 


Messrs. EDWARDS & SON furnish Estimates gratuitously 


for the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, and they 
include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if preferred. They send to any pari of 
the Country for the purpose of preparing Estimates and giving those who con- 
sult them the benefit of their experience and advice, and they guarantee that 
whatever they undertake shall be signalizei by excellent workmanship and eff 
cient action. 


MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 





T 10 2.2 

OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. A New Edition, 
Entirely rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the additions 
completing the Author's contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel and on 
Ventilation. By Freperick EpwWAkps, Jun., royal 8vo, with 149 Illustrations, 
and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

“It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 





By the same Author. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure and Pinseatton, | 


Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8yo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
* Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and house- 
holders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Auilding News. 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





| rp rT . T Q 
|The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES and 
the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIREPLACES. Royal 
8vo, with 107 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
“A book which, by its clear and concise language and modest bulk, is almost & 
marvel in this book-making age." —Zcaminer. 


The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOK- 
ING OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford - 
his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

bscurity, and may 


“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or © ing 
intelligible ® 


fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject 
unscientific persons. '—/’all Mali Gazette. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
————— 
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